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Interesting Facts About Salmon 


ROBABLY most people occasion- 

ally buy canned salmon. It is more 

or less a staple commodity on the 
American market but few people know 
enough about it to enable them to pur- 
chase intelligently. When the store- 
keeper says he has salmon at twelve 
cents a can, twenty cents a can, thirty 
cents a can and forty cents a can (all 
the same size cans) the average shop- 
per buys the forty-cent salmon be- 
cause they imagine it must be better 
than the other kinds or it wouldn’t 
sell for more. If the shopper wants 
salmon for making a nice rich-look- 
ing salad for a special occasion there 
is justification for paying the forty 
cents, If the shopper merely wants a 
fine flavored, juicy food delicacy then 
the very cheapest salmon is, by all 
odds, the one that will meet the re- 
quirement best. 

Before living in the Territory of 
Alaska and spending a summer work- 
ing with salmon, the writer supposed 
that salmon canning was a _ year- 
round industry and that the various 
“grades” of salmon were determined 
by the cut of the fish from which the 
meat was taken, just as we get ham, 
bacon, ribs, etc., off the same hog or 
various -kinds of steak, soup bones, 
roasts and the like off the same steer. 
Such, however, is not the case. 

There are five distinct species of 
salmon and each is canned separately 
and given its own trade name. One 
surprising feature is that the variety 
which brings the highest price is, in 
many respects, the poorest fish in the 
lot. Its flesh, however, retains its deep 
red color and remains very firm after be- 
ing canned. For that reason it makes the 
most attractive looking salads. Since it 
looks rich on the plate fashion has de- 
creed it the favorite and the price is 
placed accordingly. This fish is known 
by the very homely name of Sockeye. 
The name has nothing to do with the 
appearance of the fish, but represents 
merely the white man’s attempt to pro- 
nounce the name given it by the Pacific 
Coast natives. When canned this fish 
is labeled “Fancy Alaska Red.” The 


By C. E. Hagie 


largest members of this variety claim the 
Stikine River as their spawning ground. 

The young fish hatch in the tribu- 
taries of the river and after a few 
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Part of a Day’s Catch 


months find their way to the ocean 
where they disappear. No one krows 
where or how they spend the next four 
years of their lives. The nearest that 
anyone has ever come to giving an 
answer was the statement by the captain 
of a whaling vessel in Bering Sea that 
during a terrible storm a couple of half- 
grown sockeye salmon were washed 
aboard his vessel. When Nature decrees 
that they have reached maturity they 
reappear at the mouth of the river of 
their nativity by the hundreds of thou- 


sands and literally jostle each other for 
fin room up the channel, seldom, if ever, 
to return alive. All the streams are now 
closed to commercial fishing, the closed 
water extending for a considerable dis- 
tance into salt water from the mouth 
of the stream. The fact that the 
whereabouts of the sockeye have not 
been discovered has led to the legend 
among the Indians of the Stikine dis- 
trict that in the bottom of the ocean 
at the mouth of the Stikine River 
there is a great hole into which the 
sockeyes go and spend the four years 
until it is time for them to return. 

The other varieties of salmon fol- 
low the coast for long distances and 
may be caught almost anywhere dur- 
ing the “run,” which lasts usually 
for a month or six weeks. All varie- 
ties of the salmon family are supposed 
to return to the stream in which they 
were hatched, when the time comes 
for them to spawn. The fish from 
each stream possess distinguishing 
characteristics of their own by which 
they may be told from the same vari- 
eties from any other stream. 

Next to the sockeye, in point of 
value among the canning varieties, is 
the Coho or silver salmon. It is a 
somewhat larger fish than the sock- 
eye but the flesh is somewhat lighter 
in color when canned, and is of a less 
firm texture. It is known on the mar- 
ket as “Medium Red.” Its flesh is not 
as dry as that of the sockeye and is 
by many considered a better flavored 
fish. The smallest species of Alaska 
salmon is the Humpback, or “Hum- 
py” as it is commonly called, which 

is known commercially as the “Alaska 
Pink.” It is a very fine flavored fish but 
sells cheaper than the Medium Red in 
about the proportion that its meat is 
lighter in color. 

The cheapest canned salmon on the 
market is, in the opinion of the writer 
and thousands of others, the choice of 
the lot as a food fish. It is fatter and 
larger than the previous named varieties 
and the meat is light in color when 
canned. On the fishing ground it is 
known as Dog Salmon because of a 
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prominent snout and well developed 
teeth. Its trade name is “Chum.” Many 
food stores do not handle it because 
they imagine it to be an inferior product 
on account of the low price. An indi- 
vidual of this variety was tagged with 
an aluminum tail clip off the coast of 
southeastern Alaska a few years ago and 
released. Twenty-two days later it was 
caught in a stream in Siberia 4,500 
miles distant, and the clip returned, This 
credits him with a cruising speed of a 
little better than two hundred miles 
per day. That particular fish evidently 
knew just exactly where he was going, 
and no doubt the stream in which he 
was caught was the same from which 
he had come as a “minnow.” 


The monarch among them all is the 
King Salmon, and he is all that the 
name implies. He not _ infrequently 
reaches forty to sixty pounds and occa- 
sionally even exceeds the hundred pound 
mark. The largest specimens come from 
the Yukon River district. Unlike the 
other varieties his habits are much bet- 
ter understood as he spends most of his 
life in the coastal waters among the 
islands of the north Pacific and the 
Bering Sea coasts. The King salmon is 
caught the year-round except for a short 
closed season. Very few are canned as 
they enjoy such a ready market in the 
fresh or mild cured state. When canned 


they are labeled “King Salmon,” being 
the only variety without a special trade 
name. Most of them are taken by troll- 
ing with baited lines. They feed on the 
schools of herring and follow them from 
place to place. 


The meat of the King salmon ranges 
all the way from deep red to pure white. 
There is not the slightest difference in 
the taste, texture or flavor of the two 
extremes in color but the red, on account 
of its richer appearance, commands 
from two to four times the price of the 
white. Even an expert cannot tell be- 
fore a fish is opened up whether it will 
be dark or light. Most of the latter 
eventually find their way on to the mar- 
ket as mild cured or kippered salmon, 
in which case they are usually artificially 
colored. Alaska King Salmon are regu- 
larly marketed in the fresh state as far 
east as New York City. In the “fresh 
state” does not refer to frozen fish, 
which may be marketed anywhere in the 
world and have lost some of the delicacy 
of flavor in the process. They are simply 
packed in crushed ice and shipped in 
large boxes. Most of those going to New 
York go overland across Canada from 
the port of Prince Rupert, B. C., as it 


requires from four to six days less time 
than by the shortest route through the 
United States. 

The salmon for canning purposes are 
practically all caught in either purse 
seines or traps. By the purse seine method 
a school of salmon is surrounded while 
feeding by a long, deep net which is 
gradually shortened and pursed by a 
draw rope at the bottom until the fish 
find themselves in a net bag so small 
that they can no longer swim for being 
so crowded. They are then dipped out 
into the hold of a power boat by a large 
power-operated dip net. From this they 
are usually unloaded one at a time with 
a one-tined pitch fork. As they are often 
handled several times they are not always 
in the best. of shape when they arrive 
at the cannery. 

Salmon traps are of two kinds, known 
respectively as stake traps and floating 
traps. The stake trap is made by driv- 
ing long piling into the ocean bottom 
where the water at high tide is not more 
than sixty or eighty feet deep. These 
piling form the corner posts for the vari- 
ous pens into which the trap is divided 
and also a line of them is extended to 
shore to form a fence on which netting 
is hung to direct the fish into the trap. 
The walls of the trap are formed of 
wire chicken netting or other netting 
material fastened to the posts above 
high water mark and weighted to the 
bottom with stones or other anchors. 
Into the successive ‘“‘pens’” of the trap 
the salmon are directed by converging 
walls terminating in very narrow open- 
ings. Once in, the fish are very seldom 
able to find their way out. 


The floating trap works on exactly 
the same principle as the stake trap. It 
can be used in water of any depth and 
consists of a framework of heavy tim- 
bers anchored off shore from which the 
netting forming the pens is suspended 
and held down by weights. The pens on 
the floating traps have bottoms to them 
of the same material as the sides. Floats 
at intervals between the trap and shore 
hold the lead net up, which directs the 
fish into the trap. As the salmon, dur- 
ing their “run,” usually follow in close 
to shore, probably in order not to miss 
the mouth of the stream toward which 
they are headed, the trap method is very 
effective. It has called forth much re- 
strictive legislation in the form of re- 
stricted areas, closed seasons and weekly 
closing periods to permit an escapement 
to the spawning grounds. 


The trap is the best and most econ- 
omical way of taking the salmon, and 
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under proper regulations should even- 
tually supersede other methods, By the 
seining process the fish must be handled 
oftener and arrive at the cannery in 
poorer condition. It frequently happens, 
when the run is heavy, that the seiners 
get more fish than the cannery can han- 
dle temporarily. As the law does not 
permit the canning of salmon which 
have been dead more than twenty-four 
hours whole boat loads must occasion- 
ally be dumped overboard. By the trap 
method waste is avoided since the fish 
may be taken from the traps as needed, 
thus insuring that they will always be 
fresh and free from excessive handling. 

Conservation is the big problem at 
the present time. Exploitation methods 
at one time threatened the very life of 
the industry as practically no salmon 
were allowed to reach the spawning 
grounds. The sane method being put 
into effect in recent years provides a 
weekly closed period to permit escape- 
ment up the streams and an open sea- 
son long enough to permit the canneries 
to get a maximum pack. The two aims 
are not inconsistent with each other as 
the plan prevents crowding in the 
streams with its consequent waste of 
both fish and spawn. Under the old 
method a definite closing date was set 
and from that time on all fish were per- 
mitted to go up stream, if there were 
any left to go. Some times half or two- 
thirds of the run came after this date 
and a great economic waste resulted as 
the fish simply went up the streams to 
die instead of finding their way into 
cans as a wholesome food. In addition 
to this the spawning areas were so 
crowded that a large part of the spawn 
was carried back to the ocean where it 
could not hatch. An old-timer whose 
word cannot be doubted, says he has 
seen salmon spawn deposited at the 
mouths of streams, by the current, hip 
deep over a considerable area. Proper 
control makes it possible for the eggs 
to be deposited in the sand and avoid 
such a senseless waste. The hatcheries 
being established will likewise do much 
toward conserving and increasing the 
salmon supply for the future. 

Salmon have been known to enter a 
trap for two or three days at a time 
almost as fast as they could be brailed 
into barges by power machinery. One 
trap site is reported to have sold for a 
million dollars and to have paid for 
itself and returned dividends on the in- 
vestment the first season. This, of course, 
was exceptional. 
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NE of the relics of a glamorous 
O past, interesting both to western 

“natives” (real or adopted!) and 
tourists, quite near the Queen City ot 
the Angels, is the Mission San Fernando 
Rey de Espana, called in the hasty, 
clipped-off speech of the present, Mis- 
sion San Fernando. 

A few short, flower-scented, macad- 
amized miles from the “big town,” al- 
most in the center of the busy life of 
today, just a little to one side, a dreamer 
who watches in amazement and, per- 
haps, faint amusement, the bustle and 
rush of queer machines and straining, 
hurrying people of a different race, San 
Fernando Mission, with its memories of 
Spanish yesterdays, sits and 
drowses in the warm sun. The 


Mission San Fernando--Rey de Espana 


By Virginia M. Osgood 


mother. His life with these two ladies 
was so very fine that he was canonized 
as an example for all future husbands to 
model after. Be this as it may, canonized 
he was by Pope Clement X in 1571, and 
San Fernando Mission was named in 
his honor. 

In 1796 Fray Fermin Francisco La- 
suen, the second Padre President of the 
missions in California, urged upon Gov- 
ernor Borica the founding of more mis- 
sions in Alta California. Accordingly, 
on February 26, 1796, Governor Borica 
transmitted Fr. Lasuen’s request to the 
viceroy in Mexico, Since it required an 
outlay of about $1,000 to start each mis- 
sion, the treasury officials and the ad- 
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Reyes kept his livestock, as well as that 
of some other ranchers. 

Reyes must have been pleased with the 
mission, or perhaps he was merely a 
good churchman, for he gave his house 
over to the padres while the buildings 
were being made ready. Fr. Lasuen trav- 
eled from San Miguel to Santa Barbara 
Mission in order to found San Fer- 
nando. At the end of August he left 
Santa Barbara Mission with an escort of 
five soldiers, under Sergeant Ignacio Olli- 
vera, and on September 8, 1797, dedi- 
cated the mission with the usual mass 
and accompanying ceremonies. He was 
assisted by Fr. Francisco Dumetz, who, 
with Fr. Javier Uria, was then stationed 
at the mission. A large crowd 
of Indians gathered to watch the 
priests and, in the afternoon, 





lovely valley, under a blue sky 
and encircled with rugged 
southern mountains, the clouds 
and light breezes fragrant with 
odors of flowers are still the 
same. But everything else is 
changed. Soft-voiced padres and 
their Indian charges have left 
the old mission, never to return, 
and its only visitors are children 
of an alien race, who should 
walk softly into its presence, 
but who usually rush up in mo- 
tor cars, take a puzzled, hur- 
ried look around, and _ then, 
even though they do not under- 
stand the soft tongue in which 
the mission calls to them, hear 
the call and, somehow, answer 
it in spirit. And when they leave the 
mission, even the most hurried and ener- 
getic of them takes with him a part of 
the age-old dream and graciousness, the 
echoed joy and gayety of Alta Califor- 
nia which the mission has voicelessly 
whispered to him. The old mission 
drowses in the peaceful warm valley and 
dreams of the days that are past, but 
perhaps there is a little wistfulness in 
the dream, as well as joy. 

Mission San Fernando Rey de Es- 
pana was named in honor of Fernando 
III, King of Castile and Leon, a great 
and good Spanish king, who defeated 
the Moors in many battles and who died 
while planning an African invasion 
against them. Since Fernando was so 
zealous in his wars against non-believers 
it was but natural that he should have 
been canonized a saint. Even so, there 
are some who say that Fernando was 
sainted because, while he was a great 
Christian warrior, he was also a good 
husband, who showed much patience 
under the joint rule of his wife and 








after the ceremonies, Fr. La- 
suen delightedly baptized five 
small Indian boys and five small 
Indian girls, the first of the 
mission converts. Thirteen 
adults were baptized early in 
October and by the end of the 
year there were fifty-five ne- 
ophytes in the mission. 

The Missions San Juan Ca- 
pistrano, San Gabriel and San 
Buenaventura contributed live- 
stock and herds to the new mis- 
sion, and by October the guard- 
house and storehouse were com- 








San Fernando Mission 


ministrator of the Pious Fund were con- 
sulted. The officials decided that five 
more missions might be built, so in Au- 
gust of 1796 Governor Borica was au- 
thorized to assist in their foundation. 
The five missions thus decided upon 
were named by Viceroy Branciforte in 
November of 1796. Thus San Fernando 
was named in honor’ of the Spanish king 
nearly a year before its actual founding 
and not by the good father who founded 
it, who, in some tales, is supposed to 
have reached the valley, decided to found 
a mission, looked up the date in his cal- 
endar, found it to be San Fernando’s 
day and named the mission because of 
this happy chance. 

The place where the mission was lo- 
cated was different from most of the 
mission vicinities, as it was not in the 
wilderness, or far from other habitations, 
but was just a few leagues from the 
pueblo of Los Angeles. It was known to 
the Indians as Achois Comihavit and 
was on the rancho of Alcalde Francisco 
Reyes, in the Encino Valley, where 


pleted, while two houses were 
begun, as were plans for the 
church. The adobe church was 
not completed and consecrated until De- 
cember, 1806, however, and a few years 
later, in the earthquake of December 21, 
1812, it was rather badly injured, so 
that thirty new beams had to be placed 
within it, to support it. A new chapel 
was built and completed in 1818. (This 
chapel is the present church.) 

Though there is not much left now 
save the ruins of the old church and the 
convent building, which has been par- 
tially restored, it is said that in its most 
populous days, the various buildings, if 
set end to end, would have extended for 
nearly a mile. The plan was somewhat 
different from most of the Franciscan 
missions, also, as the church and convent 
were separated by numbers of adobe 
rooms, which are now just a jumble of 
crumbling bricks and dried mud, but 
which were once busy shops and work 
places. 

While buildings were ample, the land 
belonging to the mission seems never to 
have been so, for as early as 1804 the 
padres protested against the Comulos 
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Rancho grant and in 1818 Pico ordered 
the mission sheep off his Simi Rancho, 
while the very next year the same sort 
of complaint came from the Refugio. In 
1821 Ybarra got into a quarrel with the 
Santa Barbara military authorities over 
another land grant, and the squabbling 
over land seems to have been continuous, 
and land for the herds was always a 
sore spot with the mission fathers. 

But if land was scarce, converts were 
not, and by 1810 there were 955 ne- 
ophytes enrolled. 1803 was the greatest 
year in point of conversion, as 361 per- 
sons were baptized that year. 1819 was 
the apex of the mission, with 1,080 en- 
rolled. After this the mission held up 
well until secularization in 1834-5. It 
became a parish church of the second 
class in 1834, and Fr. Ybarra turned 
over the various effects to Antonio del 
Valle, the comisionado who took charge, 

During the period from 1797 to 1835 
it is said the mission lands produced 
119,000 bushels of wheat, 3,979 bushels 
of barley, 27,750 bushels of corn and 
3,624 bushels of beans; while the entire 
estate, in 1834, was valued at $41,714. 
Five thousand of this was in coin, and 
twenty thousand in hides and tallow. 
There was even a library of one hundred 
ninety-one volumes, valued at $417. But 
the fate of the library hardly redounds 
to the credit of the gentlemen who took 
over the mission, for while some of the 
books were transferred to Mission Santa 
Barbara, the rest were made into a bon- 
fire and speedily changed into ashes! 
Though it is only fair to mention that, 
in another inventory, of 1837, there is 
mention of a library of fifty books, so 
perhaps the books burned were consid- 
ered dull or objectionable and only the 
pleasing ones were kept. 

Some 9,529 head of livestock were 
turned over at this time also, but they 
were not placed on a bonfire, though it 
is to be feared that many of them reached 
as bad an end, probably reduced to hides 
and tallow, for, according to an inven- 
tory of 1849, they had decreased in 
numbers to 8,860. 

During this period some 2,837 per- 
sons were baptized, 2,028 buried and 
848 marriages were performed. Appar- 
ently marriage was not as popular as 
baptism or even death, though why this 
should have been so in the days before 
alimony and women’s rights is a ques- 
tion which cannot now be answered. 

Of all the padres who were stationed 
at San Fernando, Fray Francisco Gon- 
zales de Ybarra, 1829-1835, is probably 
the most worthy of note. He does not 
seem to have been the gentle-voiced, 
churchly mannered man that a mission- 
ary father might have been expected to 
be. Rather, he was a rough and ready, 
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jolly sort of fellow, but with a decidedly 
hasty temper, nevertheless, and a New 
England keenness in the driving of a bar- 
gain. It was the boast of ‘““Padre Napo- 
leon” that San Fernando was the best 
of all the missions, the most favored in 
location and health, with the best-treated 
neophytes and the finest products in the 
province! In fact, he seems to have been 
a worthy forerunner of us of today, who 
are quite sure that California is the 
best and finest place on the globe! 

And his was not empty boasting, for 
Fr. Ybarra saw to it that his mission 
was well run, and as for his trading abil- 
ity, well, Alfred Robinson, the resident 
agent for a Boston firm, evidently got 
the worst of it in a hide and tallow deal 
and went off to call him a “niggardly 
friar,” who wasn’t in the least wronged 
by the nickname of “El Cochino” (the 
pig), by which name, Robinson claimed, 
the countryside knew him. 

The Mexican authorities had their 
troubles with Ybarra also, in seculariza- 
tion days, and before that in arguments 
over land grants. Their suspicions of 
him were given voice to in a complaint 
that two boxes of money. had been 
shipped out, and in the hunt for a cer- 
tain “box of silver” which they thought 
should be turned over to them during 
secularization, but which was not to be 
found. 

It is probably due to the tales started 
at this time that so many hunters after 
buried treasure have dug into the walls 
and around the old mission. There is 
even a tale that a box which had be- 
longed to Ybarra was found, near Simi, 
empty, however, but which had once 
hidden treasure kept from the greedy 
Mexican authorities. 

During the years after secularization 
Mission San Fernando was rather close- 
ly connected with some important events 
in California history. 

In 1826 Governor Encheandea had 
given it into the jurisdiction of Los An- 
geles, rather than of Santa Barbara, in 
preparation for secularization, but a re- 
volt halted this and Victoria’s march ‘to 
the south during the revolt was ended 
at the mission when the San Diego 
forces came up to Los Angeles here. He 
marched out from the mission and the 
opposing “armies” met near Cahuenga. 

In 1837 another governor, Alvarado, 
met the southern forces of about 270, 
under Rocha, gathered at the mission to 
prevent Alvarado’s further march to the 
south to put down the “rebellion” against 
him, But there was no battle. Alvarado 
sent messengers into Los Angeles, to Al- 
calde Sepulveda, with word that if the 
mission forces were not withdrawn he 
would attack and take it. 

Evidently feeling that discretion was 
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as honorable, or at least safer, than 
valor, Rocha and his men withdrew— 
taking $2,000 of the mission funds for 
“safekeeping.” Alvarado entered the 
mission and later went on to Los An- 
geles and the whole matter ended in a 
council of peace. 

In 1842, Micheltorena, traveling 
north as the new governor, learned, 
while at San Fernando, of the premature 
raising of the American flag at Mon- 
terey, by Commodore Jones. 


When the Californians again re- 
belled, this time under Pio Pico and 
Castro against Micheltorena, Michelto- 
rena “abdicated” at San Fernando, 
agreeing to leave the province, after the 
battle at Cahuenga, on February 21, 
1845. 

In 1843 Micheltorena had ordered 
the mission given again into the control 
of the padres. It was returned, with Fr. 
Blas Ordez in charge, badly run down, 
with many debts. Only about three hun- 
dred Indians remained near it at this 
date. In two years Fr. Ordez had cleared 
off the debts and bought one hundred 
twenty head of stock. But San Fernan- 
do’s days were numbered as a mission, 
even in this half-sense, for Governor 
Pico leased the property to Andres Pico 
and Juan Manso for a yearly rental of 
$1,120. In 1846 Pico sold it to Eulogio 
de Celis for $14,000. De Celis agreed to 
support a missionary father and let the 
Indians have the use of their lands until 
death, but his rule was so poor that the 
Indians left and the divine services were 
discontinued. Ordez was the last regu- 
lar pastor stationed at the mission, 
though to Rev. Peter Verdaguer, a for- 
mer rector of the Plaza Church of Los 
Angeles, goes the honor of having said 
the last mass in the old chapel. 

While traveling in a pass of the Te- 
hachepi mountains in 1844, John C. 
Fremont was met by an Indian from 
the Mission San Fernando, dressed in 
all the glory of a Spanish vaquero, who 
was traveling through the mountains to 
spend a few days with his relatives, who 
lived beyond them. He was a most oblig- 
ing Indian and guided Fremont and his 
men safely through the mountains and 
set them on the trail for Santa Fe, the 
while telling them of the mission life. 

Three years later, in 1847, Fremont 
himself visited the mission, for it was 
San Fernando which he reached in Jan- 
uary of that year and it was there he 
stayed until the signing of the Treaty 
of Cahuenga, which ended the actual 
hostilities in the conquest of California 
by the United States. 

Quite as interesting as this last is the 
one other claim on history which the 
Mission San Fernando has. We usually 
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dian summer night gave depth and 

mystery to tree shadows on the 
lawn. Bimmie could not go to sleep, In 
the woods just beyond the town, the 
darkeys were holding a camp-meeting 
and the boy in bed could hear their 
hymn music rolling in tempestuous 
gusts. He sat up on the bed, crouched 
on his small bare legs and watched his 
mother’s white dress as she went toward 
the rose hedge to speak with Marguer- 
ite, the little next-door girl who was 
chasing fire-flies. 

“Why aren’t you in bed, Marguerite? 
Bimmie is asleep long ago,” said Bim- 
mie’s mother. He wished she had not 
said it. In summer, Marguerite was 
allowed to stay out of doors until nine 
o’clock and gave herself airs over that 
privilege, to Bimmie’s disgust. Marguer- 
ite had even taken on a camp-meeting 
service that afternoon. Bimmie had 
never been allowed to go and he wanted 
it, terribly. 

“S-swing low, sweet chariot, comin’ 
fo’ to carry me ho-ome.” 

The crooning melody caught Bimmie 
in its rhythm. Some mightier emotion 
gripped the boy. A strain of singing 
blood that was the gift of heritage from 
his pretty mother, throbbed at the sound 
of voices. He thought of circus chariots, 
galloping horses, pounding hoofs and 
gilded wheels. He sat up in bed and 
stars winked at him through the tree 
branches. Marguerite and his mother 
were laughing over by the rose hedge. 
The night was hot, too hot for bed. 
Bimmie reached for his clothes and 
dressed. He leaned from the window 
and caught a tree branch touching the 
wall, and with dexterity of practice he 
swung to the grass. Then he ran swiftly 
over the lawn to the street. Tree 
branches met over the road and the siz- 
zling blue arc lights made blurred radi- 
ance in the leaves, 


On the side of town where Bimmie 
lived, the streets were quiet, with stately 
old houses, shrub hedges and smooth 
lawns. Then came the main street of 
stores, beyond which the houses were 
smaller and closer crowded. Further 
still the roads were unpaved, the fences 
broken until near the railroad there 
were the old cabins of the darkies clut- 
tered close, their doorways gaping like 
dark mouths. Bimmie hurried past, 
crossed the railroad and ran towards the 
woods. 

Torch flare gave smoky light. There 
were rough lumber stands where they 
sold roast chicken, corn bread, red lem- 


Si warm twilight of the Cana- 


The Golden Touch 





By Grace Jones Morgan 
Author of Salvage All; Crowell, Pub. 


onade and pop, peanuts and pulling 
taffy. The darkies sat on benches made 
of planks laid on logs and listened to 
Midas’ exhortations as he thumped a 
box that served for a pulpit. A strange, 
sinister man this Midas, grimly repel- 
lant. 

Suddenly Bimmie was afraid. The 
bold black eyes of Midas seemed to 
penetrate the shadows shielding him. 
Gold hoops shone in Midas’ ears; his 
thin lips twisted; his nose was a hawk’s 
beak. It seemed to Bimmie, that night, 
that Midas was an evil Dhjinn escaped 
from the bottle of his decent trade of 
gold-beater and gilder. 

Fascinated by fear, Bimmie remem- 
bered little things he knew about Midas. 
The darkies had come long ago to 


GOLDEN POOLS 
HOUGH all the world is between 
And the loves of the world, 

There is a liquid pool of gold hidden 
In the depth of my soul, 

In this you alone can bathe 

And bask in the warmth of its sun. 


Even now I see the golden drops 
Glisten on your strong arms, 
And your freedom as you toss 
The sprays toward the heavens. 
By Isopet STONE. 


Canada, when John Brown had the 
underground railroad; but Midas was 
no kin to them. He had come in the 
night, and its spell lay over him. It was 
rumored that he had been hunted as 
slaves were hunted, by hounds, but long 
since the slave days were done. He built 
a cabin of discarded railroad ties at the 
edge of the woods, and surrounded it 
with a high fence with barb wire along 
its sharpened pickets. There was a stout 
timbered gate and a padlock. The dark- 
ies were not like Midas, Their grand- 
mothers and grandfathers had been 
slaves; but this generation were happy 
enough even in squalor. Yet this night 
under the spell of Midas, they also 
seemed grim and_ grotesquely fear- 
thralled. 

Bimmie wished that he had not come, 
when Midas, with a sweep of his arm, 
lifted the crooning melody. Something 
inside Bimmie crooned with their voices. 
He could not sing, could not carry a 
tune; yet sometimes he was athrum with 
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melody wakened by stories his father 
told of the ancestral hall of the Bim- 
mittees in the Cornish hills which Bim- 
mie would see some day, turrets and 


and towers cameo-clear against the 
mountains. Something deep down in him 
sang when he sat in church with his 
mother’s fingers clasping his own and 
the red glow of Magdalene’s cloak from 
the window of the Crucifixion staining 
their hands crimson. 

That night he had a swift vision of 
his mother’s white dress on the lawn 
and his own white bed, and wished he 
had not run away. On the bare earth 
the darkies beat a tom-tom of fists thud- 
ding fierce rhythms which seemed to 
pursue Bimmie. They began to leap and 
dance and whirl as Midas swayed them 
like puppets to greater frenzy. 

Bimmie fled, pursued by the vision of 
Midas turned Dhijinn, ran to his own 
bed where he cowered under the sheet 
to shut out the terrific eyes of the gold- 
beater. But he could not shut out fear. 
After that night he always remembered 
Midas in the torch flare and wood- 
gloom, and the swaying of darkies in 
emotional frenzy. 


EXT morning Bimmie wakened 

from uneasy dreams and was glad 
of sunshine and birds twittering, of 
Marguerite in her frilled dress, chasing 
the kittens across the lawn. He had 
something now of which he could boast 
to Marguerite. Fear disappeared in day- 
time. He unearthed from his child treas- 
ures an old glove box of his mother’s 
gilded by Midas long ago, in which he 
kept his best marbles. He carried it 
down stairs and squatted on the floor 
to fix a loose hinge. He meant to flaunt 
the box at school and relate the night’s 
adventure. Hidden by the long damask 
tablecloth he was still fussing with the 
box when his father came in and sat 
down, and unfolded the morning paper. 
His mother took her chair and set the 
cups and saucers in place with chinking 
of spoons on china, Then Bimmie heard 
his father say: 


“Ruth, a terrible thing has happened. 
Midas killed a man last night. It ap- 
pears that he was returning from the 
camp meeting and found a tramp prowl- 
ing about his cabin, probably trying to 
steal his gold. Midas stabbed him.” 

Bimmie jerked into alertness. 

“Oh George!” his mother said with 
a little catch in her breath, “That's 
murder. Why, they will hang him for 
that. His little daughter is in Bimmie’s 
class at school.” 
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Bimmie thought of the little daugh- 
ter of Midas. He saw her every day 
over the desk tops; and often he won- 
dered how it would seem to have a 
gold-beater for a father. Now he won- 
dered how it would seem to have a 
murderer father. He was glad he pos- 
sessed the box which Midas had gilded ; 
but it was rather dreadful to remember 
that he had gone alone to the woods 
and seen Midas on the very night he had 
stabbed a man to death. 

“No. They won’t hang Midas,” said 
Bimmie’s father. “A man has a right to 
protect his home from a thief.” 

“But murder! Stabbing a man to 
death, George!” 

“Justifiable homicide. The man was a 
thief and Midas did for him. Primitive 
justice but Midas is primitive.” 

Bimmie popped up from behind the 
table. 

“What is ‘primitive’?” he asked, 

“Oh George, he heard!” gasped his 
mother. His father dropped the news- 
paper and drew Bimmie to the curve 
of his arm. 

“Now, see here, my son. This is a sad 
affair; and mother says that the daugh- 
ter of Midas is in your class at’ school. 
You are to remember that she is not a 
bit to blame. No staring when you see 
her at school, no whispering about her 
or talking to other boys. She can’t help 
being the daughter of Midas any more 
than you can help being my son and 
mother’s. You must not let her feel she 
is different from other boys and girls. 
Promise!” 

~ eee ee 

“Darling, eat your porridge and 
hurry.” His mother seemed upset. She 
would have been ill if she knew of his 
adventure in the night. Bimmie was 
sorry for the daughter of Midas, and 
meant to be very polite to her at school. 

“She looks pretty near white,” he ob- 
served, once. 

“Yes, darling, It doesn’t make any 
difference, you know.” 

Bimmie was trained in that democ- 
racy that had made Bimmittee men the 
leaders in the advance of empire. He 
was trained to be a grandfather as well 
as a son. To that end, Bimmie attended 
public schools and was taught to regard 
all men as equal. Toward such idealism 
he was soon to visit his father’s people 
in the Cornish castle, attend an English 
college and go globe-trotting. Then he 
was to come back and marry some nice 
Canadian girl who was reared with the 
grand-mother idea. They would settle 
down and carry on the name of Bim- 
mittee, adding fame of their own accom- 
plishment. 


Bimmie finished his breakfast quickly, 
kissed his mother, shooks hands with his 
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father dnd ran down the walk, his school 
books under his arm. Marguerite called 
him and he ran to where she stood on 
the toes of her shiny black slippers, her 
frock flounces in a whorl like the petals 
of her name flower. 

“Bimmie,” I’m all shivery. Did you 
hear about Midas?” 

“Nothin’ to be scared of,” he scoffed. 
“They ain’t . .. I mean they aren’t go- 
ing to hang him; my father said so. His 
girl is in my class at school.’ He boasted, 
flaunting that fact. 

“George John Bimmittee, you think 
you're smart. It’s a wonder your mother 
allows you to go to a school where they 
have darkey children and girls with mur- 
derer fathers.” ‘ 

Marguerite’s scorn stung, but he 
crumpled her iciness with a blow of 
human interest. 

“She sits near me, two aisles over.” 

“I don’t care if she does. Maybe you’d 
better grow up and marry her, you’re 
so stuck on her. And she ain’t, I mean, 
isn’t even white!” 

Bimmie giggled. Marguerite had once 
assured him that she would marry him 
when he grew up; and she still held to 
that silly notion. He did not. intend to 
marry anybody. He ran all the way to 
school to show the gilded glove box, and 
with other boys, watch impatiently for 
the daughter of Midas to appear. But 
she did not attend school that day, nor 
for many days, until after the father had 
been acquitted of the charge of murder. 
Bimmie’s father who was a lawyer, had 
taken Midas’ case and made a notable 
defense. 

When the child did come to school, 
Bimmie stared. Over the little girl lay 
that mysterious awe of the shadow of 
crime in addition to the lure of living 
in that treasure house of Midas. 


Some one had named the man for his 
trade of gold-beater, and they called the 
child “Goldie.” Bimmie remembered 
that he was to be very polite and hon- 
estly exerted himself to keep his promise. 
He did not whisper about her, and even 
fought one boy who tried to torment her. 
He crowned chivalry in heroic guise by 
walking home with her after school and 
carrying her books, . . . a considerable 
martyrdom with the boys yelling and 
girls giggling. But at that time he de- 
spised girls, even Marguerite. To play 
with Marguerite, he was under the ne- 
cessity of special washing of his wrists 
and cleaning his finger-nails, tasks that 
were not imperative for Goldie. They 
went down the track to Midas’ cabin, 
and he realized that Marguerite’s doll 
games and playhouse were stale, pale 
and unprofitable beside the lure of this 
cabin of gilded treasure where Goldie 
lived, 
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When Goldie asked permission to 
bring him inside, he waited, ardently 
hopeful. She climbed the fence to an- 
nounce her success. Her small face hung 
between the pickets like a sun-flower. 
His parents would not approve this visit ; 
but as on the night of the camp-meeting, 
the sown seed of adventure leaped like 
a plant in the magic of a Hindu Fakir. 
Bimmie knew Midas was not white, 
neither was he black. His hair was 
smooth, glossy, straight. When he spoke, 
Bimmie heard the soft unfamiliar Latin 
sound of speech. Midas had married a 
no-account white woman who later ran 
away and left him this flower of baby- 
hood; a warm tinted flower, white, ex- 
cept for the opal moons at the base of 
her finger-nails; white, except for that 
vagrant mother-gift that would not hide 
meekly with Midas’ other treasures be- 
hind the high fence. 

She unfastened the gate and Bimmie 
entered. Both children flattened noses 
against the window pane to watch 
Midas, and see the cabin shelves which 
held the work of his hands. Here came 
the town trinkets to be gilded. Jars of 
gold dust, bottles of banana oil flanked 
vases, curtain chains, nymphs, animals, 
busts of famous folk, fans, slippers, all 
shining and smelling exotically of banana 
oil. The work bench and floor were gold- 
splashed. Midas was beating gold from 
lumps with little hammers held in gold 
dabbled dark fingers. There. was lure 
about Midas; treasure, murder-lure. 
Bimmie felt it swaying him to far-off 
Bagdad. He heard the “Open Sesame,” 
the creaking trap stone of Alladhin’s 
cave, the lifting lid of pirate chests. 

He watched little hammers beating 
gold that fluttered and spread so light 
and thin, that when Midas worked with 
it he heated a camel-hair brush on his 
wrist pulse and touched the gold leaf, 
lifting it by some affinity of gold and 
heart’s-blood. 


As on that night of the camp-meeting, 
something deep down inside Bimmie vi- 
brated in tuneless song-voices. He was 
adventuring another world, Bimmittee 
men, in a hundred or so years of empire 
building, had wandered far and got the 
lilt of wild music into their blood; and 
from his mother the boy inherited that 
singing pulse which leaped at the play of 
color, or moon-silver. It leaped now as 
Midas laid aside his hammers and began 
to coat a frame with lacquer. Bimmie 
watched, answering politely as Midas 
talked and worked. 

“So you are young Bimmittee . . . old 
family but no older than mine. Mine 

. cradled in hot lands . . . Bahamas 
. . + poinsianna pods popping in the sun 
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Mexico: Yesterday and Today 


THE FIRST SETTLER 
By Torrey Connor 
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moved from the hus- 
tle and the bustle of 
metropolitan life, 
and the traveler, if 
he will, may open the 
door and step back 
into Yesterday. 

Picture the time- 
scarred Temple of 
Piedras Negras, 
standing, _tenantless, 
in the hot, electric 
brightness of a trop- 
ical moonlight night, 
the carved faces of 
the stone stelae 
frowning down as if 
scornful of the little 
affairs of men; no 
sound disturbing the 
age-old stillness save 
the cry of a night 
bird, the screech of 
a jaguar in the depths 
Grand Cathedral, City of Mexico; Built On the Site of the Aztec Temple of the jungle, the bel- 
low of a bull alligator from 
the river below. And picture 
Mitla and Xochicalco, for- 
saken; Chichen-Itza, its glory 
fallen, a place where 

“The tread of priestly feet 

is heard no more.” 

Tourists — as such — were 
practically unknown in Mexico, 
outside the capital, when the 
writer adventured among 
mighty ruins the history of 
which is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. It was well worth 
the risk of the venture to have 
seen the wonderful Temple of 
Mitla, before the advent of 
picture postals and soda pop; to 
have visited the pyramids of the 
Sun and the Moon when there 
was none to say “NO” to a 
private digging enterprise that 
brought forth obsidian spear- 
points, beads of serpentine, tiny 
“charms” that were not made 
for “the trade”; to have ex- 
plored Xochicalco, a temple in 
part overthrown by the Em- 
peror Maximilian, who had 
planned to remove the struc- 
ture, massive block by massive 
block, to Cuernavaca, his sum- 
mer home. It has always been 
a cherished thought that the 
write rmay have been the first 
tourist to be “snap - shotted” 
with the hoary ruin as a back- 
ground. 






HE Yesterday 

of Mexico was 

wrought in en- 
during stone by hands 
that have been dust 
to dust through un- 
numbered centuries. 
Who were these 
dead-and-gone build- 
ers, who the sculptors 
of monoliths in terri- 
tory south of the Rio 
Grande? In a word, 
who was the first 
settler? 

Savants still grope. 
About all that they 
get for their pains 
are illuminating 
flashes of light on 
minute facets of evi- 
dence. Not Today, 
but on some great 
archaeological To- 
morrow, perhaps, 
will the question be answered. 

A visitor for the first time to 
the City of Mexico will find 
an up-to-date metropolis of 
some 500,000 population. 
Buildings, class A, of steel and 
granite have risen where crum- 
bled picturesquely the eigh- 
teenth century-style structures, 
mossed and lichened, patterned 
on the architecture of Spain, 
Italy and the Moorish lands. 
Story after story—up they go! 
The clang and the clatter of 
the riveter, as the great, red 
girders swing aloft, adds its 
quota of noise to the municipal 
din: The honk of automobiles 
in the crowded thoroughfares, 
where pleasure autos, trucks 
and motor busses loudly con- 
tend the right-of-way; the 
warning clamor of gongs of a 
very efficient street car system, 
as the cars roll through the 
glittering shopping district; the 
cries of curb venders; the chim- 
ing of church bells; the innu- 
merable small noises that mount 
as a swelling anthem — the 
city’s Processional. 

For this is, indeed, a city of 
Today. Modern methods, busi- 
ness efficiency—these have come 
to the country of which it once 
Was said, as a truism: “In 
Mexico, nothing ever changes.” 

Yet, a few hours or days re- 












































































“Embroidery Patterns,’ Temple of Mitla 
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Silent Mitla, with its roofless Hall 

of Columns, brought to mind the lines: 

The temple’s calm not warring jungle- 
cries, 

Nor drums of storm, nor clashing break- 
ers’ din 

Can break; the changeless 


Mexico, small terra cotta figures were 


found, together with beads, obsidian ar- 
row or spear points, charms; the soil 
seemed literally to be sown with them. 
Each furrow turned by the plough of 





calm of centuries. 

Here silence — silence — 
broods without, within. 
Visiting Mitla at a much 

later date, when transpor- 
tation was no longer a 
problem, a party of Euro- 
pean tourists was found in 
possession. The lady tour- 
ists were painstakingly 
copying the arabesques on 
the inner walls of the 
chambers, to be used as 
“embroidery patterns” ; and 
the gentlemen tourists had 
turned to practical purpose 
the underground: vaults. 
These vaults — supposedly 
receptacles for the ashes of 
chiefs — with their mural 
decorations as fresh in col- 
oring as though they had 
just come from the hand of 
the artist, were serving as 
coolers for the bottled beer that pres- 
ently would be consumed with the 
luncheon. 

The pyramidal structures known as 
the Sun and the Moon, in the Valley 
of San Juan Teotihuacan, are perhaps 
two hours distant by train from the 
City of Mexico. The mean- 
ing of the word Teotihua- 
can is: Place of the Gods’ 
House. But no longer may 
treasure-trove be dredged 
up by the enterprising 
traveler with patience and 
a long-handled iron spoon. 
No, indeed! The govern- 
ment is in charge of exca- 
vations there, at this time; 
and a special permit and a 
watchful guide attend the 
embryo _archaeologist’s 
coming and going. 

“Pyramids,” it has been 
said, “were possible only 
when the people became 
thoroughly organized, so- 
cially and politically.”” The 
pyramidal structures, the 
Sun and the Moon, are of 
the type of the Egyptian 
pyramids. Their four sides 
face the cardinal points of 
the compass. The pyramid 
of Cholulu—to cite another structure of 
great interest—is twice as long as the 
great pyramid of Cheops, in Egypt. 

And speaking of treasure-trove: 

In certain localities in the Valley of 
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Showing Head of Coiling Serpent, Temple of Xochicalco 


the peon brought these objects to light. 
Archaeologists, digging, found them 


twenty feet below the surface. The : 


smaller figures and the heads, or masks, 
are pierced as though for wearing. The 
shaping and the polishing of the hard 
materials, such as serpentine and green- 
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pany, in the pre-tourist days, vaguely 
mentioned Xochicalco. There were few 
travelers to, therefore no regular guides 
in, Cuernavaca, where one outfitted for 
the trip. In this beautiful tropical spot 
was unearthed a down-east 
Yankee, who had come to 
Mexico to grow coffee, and 
who remained to rue the 
day, and to long for his 
rock- bound farm “back 
there in God’s country,” 
Did he know anything 
about Xochicalco? He did 
not; was it a place, or 
something to eat? 

A guide of sorts having 
been located and _ horses 
commandeered, the small 
party set out for the long 
trip ‘cross country. The 
way led through San Ap. 
ton, the home, to this day, 
of the pottery maker, 
where each hut boasts its 
kiln and every man is an 
artisan. It might have been 
that here, in the cane 
shacks crowded _ together 
behind low stone walls over 
which blossoming vines ran 
riot, lived descendants of the very 
men who carved the age-old symbols in 
the granite at Xochicalco. 

These carvings are the delight and 
the despair of the antiquarian, to whom 
they suggest much and reveal little. The 
ruin is pyramidal in shape, each in- 
sloping terrace having pent 
eaves above it. The carving 











































Roofless Hall of Monoliths, Mitla 


stone, obsidian, jade, shell and horn, 
was accomplished by the use of flint 
dust, finished with much patient rub- 
bing with fine sand. 

The book issued by the railroad com- 


of the base stones—huge 
blocks seven feet long—is 
continuous, and represents 
a coiling serpent. Figures 
of men and of animals, to- 
gether with hieroglyphics, 
are cut into the rock to the 
depth of two or three inch- 
es, the designs standing out 
boldly. The dress of the 
human figures, and notably 
the hair-cases, is distinctly 
Egyptian. 

We are told: 

“There are thousands of | 
ruins in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, many of 
which were deserted and 
forgotten before the first 
pyramid arose in Egypt.” 

Palemke, her wonderful 
temples erected in thesteam- 
ing, poisonous green jut- § 
gle, where sinister beauty 
springs overnight from the decay of that 
which yesterday was leaf and bloom, 
may be one of these; Piedras Negras, 
with its sacrificial rock, where human 
victims were offered to appease the dei- 
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The American Clowns of Criticism— 














MONG tthe so-called sophisti- 
A cated Americans of today no one 

seems at all reluctant to laugh 
at God and his only begotten son, Jesus 
of Nazareth, at Mr. Coolidge or any 
other person or thing which was here- 
tofore ordinarily respected. But we find 
none of these same people the least 
inclined to laugh at those few gentle- 
men who have done, and are doing, the 
most to make God and Coolidge seem 
wholly null and void. 

It is strange our critics continually 
find so much to say against the Deities, 
the Presidents and the Ten Command- 
ments. When one looks at these several 
things broadmindedly one cannot help 
admitting they are quite a necessity and 
fairly justified. 

Then it must be that our critics are 
writing for an audience. There are evi- 
dently people in America who imagine 
they are becoming beautifully civilized 
merely because they laugh at things Bab- 
bitt is supposed to be worshipping, but 
really isn’t. If we happened to be living 
in an age of darkness and the land was 
flooded with such a thing as mania fana- 
tica then, naturally, it would be quite 
the thing for either Mencken, Nathan, 
or Haldeman-Julius to thumb his nose 
at God and to play tricks on His Bible. 
But in this day of hectic happiness our 
extremely religious are enjoying them- 
selves tolerably well. And hasn’t Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis shown us that even a 
Rev. Gantry enjoys the BEST in life? 
In view of this, nose thumbing seems 
somewhat uncalled for. These three 
gentlemen are then probably trying to 
please an audience, And it must be a 
most singularly uncivilized audience, 
composed mostly of the type of people 
who find it highly gratifying to assume 
they belong to the sophisticated minor- 
ity and who suppose themselves not to 
be Babbitts. They are the ones who 
want to be among the few with sense 
enough to laugh at things. Things like 
God and Coolidge and Virtue. It never 
occurs to them, apparently, that such 
laughter is neither wholesome nor plea- 
sant. In fact, that it is not laughter at 
all, but is sneering and snickering, and 
a thing of no good to the soul. 


The point is: It would be perfectly 
fine for these people to laugh at the 
Deity and the President were it not for 
the fact that in jeering one Deity they 
are worshipping another, which is very 
bad business. 


And so we find that if a person of 
this type reads for instance, that it is 
Mr. Mencken’s honest opinion that God 
is a charlatan and a foreigner, he imme- 
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diately takes just that for granted, quits 
his God, and commences worshipping 
Mr. Mencken instead. This is an un- 
civilized thing for a person to do. It is 
a thing only intellectual Babbitts do. 
A person who doesn’t believe in a God 
certainly has no business worshipping a 
mere man. It is twice as intelligent for 
a person to worship himself than to wor- 
ship another man. That is why Menc- 
ken, Nathan, and Haldeman-Julius are 
only twice as intelligent as their humble 
worshippers. 

In view of the fact that no one else 
cares for the job, I, myself, shall try 
to give these three gentlemen a regular, 
old-fashioned horse-laugh. But at the 
beginning I remind myself that I am 
a mere boy who is immensely ignorant 
and insensibly impertinent. I shall re- 
member that I am nobody, and that in 
the scheme of things I am but one animal 
in a group of millions. I will do my 
best to make these gentlemen appear 
in their proper light. 

For if it is a simple thing for Mr. 
Haldeman-Julius to criticize God, it 
ought to be a simpler thing for me to 
criticize Mr. Haldeman-Julius, 


N THE first place all three of these 

critics are unreasonably intolerant in 
almost everything they write, and more 
or less prejudiced as well. Mr. Mencken 
is known as the greatest American critic 
since Thomas Paine. That means very 
little. Henry Ford is known as the 
greatest Ford manufacturer since the be- 
ginning. Mr. G. J. Nathan is famous as 
the only theatrical critic in the history 
of the world who makes it a point to 
criticize everything that he happens to 
view. That, too, is nothing, and Mr. 
Nathan’s method is neither a secret nor 
a puzzle. It remains only for another to 
try to be as unreasonably critical as Mr. 
Nathan without losing his sense of hu- 


mor. Then there is Mr. E. Haldeman-_ 


Julius who is also almost famous and 
quite up in the world, in that his name 
appears all over every little blue book 
printed. Moreover numerous people in 
America read publications of his which 
are allowed no name other than E. 
Haldeman-Julius weekly. E, Haldeman- 
Julius Monthly, E. Haldeman-Julius 
Quarterly, and so on. It would seem 
that the only thing left in the world 
that counts is E. Haldeman-Julius. He 
tells his good audience that his publica- 
tions are out to kill bunk, sham, and 
baloney. 
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Taking each of these worthy gentle- 
men separately, first it will be Mr. 
Henry Louis Mencken who is undoubt- 
edly a very clever gentleman and who 
will never be forgotten for founding 
and editing (and how?) one of the 
most civilized magazines the world has 
ever known. It would seem by the way, 
that the reason a great number of young 
fellows have nothing to say against Mr. 
Mencken is because they want to get 
their names on the pages of his Mercury 
and spend all their energy and time in 
that occupation, impossible as it is. 

There can be no denying that, at first, 
there was a delightful charm in his 
hilariously impish maneuvers and his 
agreeable jargon. It must have been a 
rare pleasure for many of his nature, 
who lacked his ability and fearlessness, 
to watch him as he went through life 
making faces at everything most people 
were afraid to make faces at. But today 
that old charm of Mr. Mencken is dead, 


or at least fast dying. Let me explain. 


It was either Mr. Mencken, himself, 
or his good friend, Mr. Nathan, who 
remarked in the pages of the Mercury 
that it would be quite idiotic for anyone 
to suppose George Gershwin’s Rhapsody 
In Blue, for example, could be enjoyed 
if it were played twice in one evening 
or twice in one week or even twice in 
one month. And yet Mr. Mencken does 
not notice that his rhapsody has been 
played so many times in the same man- 
ner and with so little variation that 
familiar listeners know both the tune 
and the technique by heart. 

His habit of calling all things by their 
proper names (even if he must resort to 
German to remain within the bounds 
of propriety) and of making fun of the 
things his nature cannot help making 
fun of, is highly entertaining to most 
readers, until, of course, they find they 
have read too much of him. His Preju- 
dices have been admirably named in or- 
der to protect anything written therein, 
but in the handling of his subjects he 
does not seem to remember that he is 
actually prejudiced; and he makes the 
mistake of taking himself very seriously, 
which is probably the only thing he does 
take seriously, His generalizations often 
annoy the reader who is not fond of 
unfounded statements, even if they do 
very often sound really clever. 


When it became evident that Mr. 
Mencken was 100 per cent against 
everything and everybody except prob- 
ably a few things such as George Jean 
Nathan, a large following delighted in 
his attitude of healthy boyishness and 
those who did not, or could not, imitate 
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him in writing, imitated him in their 
private lives. This was just another case 
of one more God slowly but surely mak- 
ing his man in his own image. 

A little later when it was observed 
that the same things were being said in 
the same old unnecessarily boisterous 
manner, a few readers began to yawn 
and drop him and turn to. say, Dr. 
Frank Crane, who is in exactly the same 
business as Mr. Mencken, only on a 
larger scale. For, whereas Mr. Mencken 
has ten readers, Dr. Crane has eleven. 
And Daniel DeFoe fourteen. 

Mr. Mencken has become more or 
less mature and so when he writes of 
the younger generation he very often 
gets things twisted because he cannot 
very well write from personal experi- 
ence, he having been a boy when the 
parents of the younger generation were 
yet unacquainted, let alone married. 
Although he writes considerable about 
youth he actually knows very little about 
the boys who are commencing to shave 
regularly every Tuesday and Saturday 
mornings, and the girls who are gradu- 
ally getting plump. 

He has, in a very recent editorial, 
mentioned that the young man of about 
twenty invariably seeks an ideal in some 
living person who is supposed to be hon- 
orable, only to discover that the person 
is nothing more nor less than a fraud. 
And he adds that the fact that a great 
person is a fraud bothers the young man 
and he is quite puzzled and upset over 
the truth. Nothing could be further 
from the fact. The young person who 
seeks an ideal very seldom turns to one 
now living, but goes instead to ideals 
of which he can be certain. He goes to 
names which have become established. 
That is, if he is looking for ideals at 
all, which is rather unlikely, Mr. Menc- 
ken is certainly suddenly oddly optimis- 
tic if he supposes modern youth is ambi- 
tious enough to seek such things as 
honorable, and half-decent ideals. I 
have observed that the young fellows 
think most of salesmanship and stocks 
and bonds and that ideals can be damned. 

But let us imagine there: are young 
fellows with ambition to go out looking 
for ideals among the men of today. I 
doubt if any considerable number would 
search out ideals of much actual worth, 
and I am sure there are few who would 
take Clarence Darrow for a pattern. 
I do believe, however, that a lot of 
young fellows would like particularly 
to be in the boots of Paul Whiteman, 
A. P. Giannini, Charles Lindberg, 
Adolph Menjou, Eugene Tunney, or 
even Sophie Tucker. 

Whatever Mr. Mencken writes he is 
careful that it entertains and it usually 
does, especially if one has not read too 
much of him. And there are always 
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enough young people who are maturing 
each year to whom a morsel of Menc- 
ken is as a gift from heaven, when it 
happens to be the very first morsel. It 
is too bad that Mr. Mencken is intol- 
erant for that is as much a sin as cruelty. 


OW for Mr. Haldeman-Julius, the 

man who would like to be Amer- 
ica‘s Voltaire, and who does not yet 
know that Voltaire has been very satis- 
factorily translated into English for all 
good Americans. 


With due respect to this gentleman 
for acquainting, through his little blue 
books, very old men on how to live to be 
at least 100 years of age, and very 
young men on how to make love and at 
the same time avoid any of the unpleas- 
antnesses which are directly or indirectly 
connected with that fine art, he, as well 
as each of his publications, is a bore. He 
not only says the same familiar things 
over and over again but he says them 
without the least touch of wit or humor. 
I do not recall ever having read a single 
line of his which struck me as clever or 
original or well ordered. Mr. Mencken 
is at least clever and jolly and playful 
but Haldeman-Julius is unutterably dull 
and unhappy. He does not know how to 
write. He believes complete sentences 
make good literature, 

Among a lot of other things Mr. Hal- 
deman-Julius is worried over Christi- 
anity. He seems unaware that he is liv- 
ing in the year of our Lord, 1929, and 
that he is in America and not some- 
where else. He does not know that the 
religious and irreligious alike live happy 
lives in this fair land. He has recently 
discovered that the Bible is a fairy tale 
and can’t resist telling everybody about 
it, and always with his name very badly 
scrawled beneath what he has written. 
He draws up massive papers as technical 
as a steam boiler report, about the vari- 
ous poetic yarns of which the Bible is 


full. 


He thinks he is the only person who 
knows exactly what the Bible is and 
what it isn’t and what God is and what 
He isn’t. He does not understand that 
even high school students today are fa- 
miliar with all that sort of thing, and 
that they are sufficiently civilized to tol- 
erate both the Christian and his God, as 
well as the Turk and his God, and the 


Chinaman and his. 


What can it matter, any way, if 
Christianity is so much bunk? Why 
should one bother oneself with reading 
lengthy biblical examinations which are 
far more uninteresting and much less 
literary than the very pages of the Bible, 
and even as dull and witless as the pages 
of such senseless publications as The 
King’s Business and The New Light? 
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And then, too, Mr. Haldeman-Julius 
seems to be of the opinion that the divine 
purpose in life is to tell other people 
what bunk is. Before the reader pro- 
ceeds far he begins to question whether 
the bunk is not on the other side. 

' Because of this insane desire to expose 
bunk we find him working hard over the 
American business man. What does an 
intelligent person care how dishonestly 
American business men earn, or more 
correctly, acquire their vast fortunes? 
What does the normal man care that in 
spending six-bits for a bottle of patent 
medicine, he is adding to another 
scoundrels wealth? 

It may be presumed that the purpose 
of an intelligent and more or less civil- 
ized publication is to print literature 
and to entertain people who according to 
Binet and Simon are above the age of 
12. We find, instead, that the purpose 
of a magazine which considers itself re- 
fined, is to show us, as if we cannot 
see for ourselves, which religion is best, 
that of belief or disbelief; which ther- 
apy the best, that of medicine or chiro- 
practic; which literature the best, that 
of Joseph Conrad or Zane Grey. We 
find ourselves weary of platitudes ex- 
citedly written and feverously presented, 
as though red-hot with newness and 
originality. 

It is a peculiar habit of Haldeman- 
Julius to write editorials all over the 
covers of his publications where the 
Listerine ads ought to be. In them he 
will tell you positively, that Jesus Christ 
was an imposter, or that Voltaire dis- 
liked noise and was forever seeking soli- 
tude. After you have read the thing you 
put it down with a perplexed, “I don’t | 
get the point.” But you suppose that, 
after all, there may be those who upon 
reading such an editorial will become so 
startled with the surprising news that 
they cut out the page and paste it on 
their bed room walls, and immediately 
commence worshipping Mr. Haldeman- 
Julius. 


But in spite of all he remains a mere 
bunco man, who kids himself into think- 
ing he is exposing bunk, for the benefit 
of mankind, 

This man is not only intolerant but | 
dull which is a sin punishable only by 
eternal oblivion. 




















































A™ last, but by no means least, we 
come to the clown of American 
criticism, Mr. George Jean Nathan, who 
if he is not always rational, but most 
always is, is always positively amusing, 
in much the same manner and degree 
as Mr. Mencken, but a thing of startling 
impossibility with the great Haldeman- 
Julius. 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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subject of the ceremonial of the 

Temple of Heaven, it is first neces- 
sary to sketch briefly the Confucian 
theory of cosmogony, which the Chinese 
philosophers held in common with the 
rest of the ancient pagan world. The 
first cosmogonists worked from the as- 
sumption nihil ex nihilo. Hence, they 
postulated an eternal primordial sub- 
stance without beginning and without 
end, which was 
the common orig- 
in of all existence 
and the undiffer- 
entiated and mul- 
tiplicity. “Form,” 
writes the Chi- 
nese philosopher, 
Kang-he, “is the 
habitation of life. 
Air is the origin 
of life.” It thus 
follows that all 
manifestation is 
divided into these 
two—air and 
form. 

In the diagrams 
of Fuh-he (who 
holds the distinc- 
tion of being the 
first mortal, the 
first philosopher, 
and the first em- 
peror of the pres- 
ent human race) 
the eternal and 
intangible air is 
termed Yang 
(the Generator) 
and the first form, 
Yin (the Gener- 
ated). Yang is 
Great Father and Yin is the Great 
Mother, and together they are known 
as Shang-te, or Heaven. Heaven is also 
regarded as consisting of a triad: 
namely, heaven, earth, and man, and in 
this triple aspect is identical with the 
trisected monads of the Platonists. From 
Yang, the Sky Father, and Yin, the 
Earth Mother—who are symbolized by 
an unbroken and a broken line respect- 
ively—are formed six secondary com- 
binations termed the eldest, second, and 
youngest sons and the eldest, second, 
and youngest daughters. When these are 
added to the Father and Mother dia- 
grams, eight figures result. These are 
called the eight diagrams of the Yih 
King and exist in two definite arrange- 
ments: the first according to Fuh-he, 
the first mortal emperor; the second 
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according to Wan Wang, who is called 
the literary emperor. 

These eight diagrams are to be con- 
sidered analogous to the eight Cabiri, 
or gods of the Samothracians. They also 
find their parallel in Rabbinical philo- 
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peculiar veneration. It was not presumed 
that mortals would ever comprehend its 
mysteries, but even a casual inspection 
of its elements reveals that it was con- 
cerned with an eternal creation period- 
ically manifesting itself out of itself, 
only to retire again into its own pro- 
fundity. It was the philosophy of world 
metempsychosis, which strangely enough 
is rapidly coming into modern favor as 
the most rational concept of existence. 
Modern science is 
already speculat- 
ing concerning the 
nature of that 
mysterious air of 
Anaximenes 
which, synonym- 
ous with space it- 
self, is the intan- 
gible origin of 
change and the 
inscrutable begin- 
ning of all begin- 
nings. 

In commenting 
upon the philoso- 
phy of Anaxime- 
nes, both Plutarch 
and Justin Mar- 
tyr affirmed that 
he held air to be 
that principle of 
the universe of 
which all things 
engendered and 
into which they 
are ultimately re- 
solved. The souls 
by which we live 
are also air. So 





sophy in the characters of Noah and his 
wife and their three sons and three 
daughters. From these trigrams the Chi- 
nese, through cabalistic combination, 
created 64 characters which became the 
elements of a magnificent speculative 
philosophy. The work containing these 
figures is called the Yih King, or the 
Classic of Change. Confucius so highly 
revered this work that he prepared an 
extensive commentary on it, declaring 
that the philosophy therein contained, if 
understood, would reveal all the mys- 
teries of existence. 

The Yih King is the most arcane of 
all the Chinese writings and though now 
regarded mainly as a work on divina- 
tion, having been transmitted by the 
gods themselves, was formerly held in 
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spirit and air con- 
tain in being all 
of the world, for 
spirit and air are two names signifying 
one thing. Cicero further adds that An- 
eximenes conceived the air to be God— 
immense, infinite, and ever in motion. 
Thus in harmony with the Greeks, 
we find the Chinese dividing the uni- 
verse into three essential parts. The first 
was inscrutable and unknowable Des- 
tiny, which as Fate is the driving force 
of manifestation, The second was the 
Deity, who is the personification of this 
force and who must move in harmony 
with it. The third was the visible or 
manifested creation, which is the lower 
nature or body of this Deity. In the 
Chinese system the first part, or Destiny, 
is termed Le (Fate) ; the second, Shang- 
te (the androgynous Macroposophus), 
who is said to be the horse upon which 
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Fate rides; and the third, tangible crea- 
tion or the body of Shang-te. 

Fuh-he, the Son of Heaven, who 
establishes the worship of Heaven in 
the world, was born of Yin, the human 
Mother (Matter), by an immaculate 
conception, she being overshadowed by 
a vast giant (Yang). Fuh-he, who is 
also called the “Breath of Nature,” 
escaped the great destruction by water 
that obliterated a former world and 
with seven companions (vide Noah) 
founded a new order of life. 

Like the Greeks and Scandinavians, 
the Chinese have a first man, or Son 
of Heaven (liter- 
ally Heaven it- 





title conferred upon each succeeding 
emperor, who thus partook of this sub- 
lime relationship to divinity. According 
to Confucius, the Emperor of China was 
the Son of Heaven and the High Priest 
of the state religion. Heaven, as the 
Supreme Emperor and Ruler of the 
Celestial Empire was propitiated by a 
most important ceremony and sacrifice 
which took place on the night of the 
winter solstice when Yang, the Spirit 
of Light, began to increase. 

Astronomy plays an important part 
in the religions of nearly all pagan peo- 
ples and is unsuspectedly prominent even 
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the philosophical diagrams. During the 
period in Chinese history known as the 
Manchu dynasty, it was customary at 
the time of the ceremonial of the Temple 
of Heaven for the broad street leading 
from the south gate of the Forbidden 
City (the vermillion city of the Emper- 
or) to the Altar of Heaven to be thickly 
covered with yellow sand from the desert 
of Gobi. This was done in honor of the 
original home of the Manchurian em- 
perors, Down this sandy street the great 
procession passed with stately pomp and, 
following the custom of ages, the Son 
of Heaven prepared to pay his homage 
to the great Blue 
Father who en- 





self in an objecti- 
fied form,) who 
comes forth from 
the Chaotic Egg. 
This being is 
called the first 
sage or model 
man—the Su- 
preme Emperor 
and the Father of 
the Gods. When 
this first man is 
about to die, his 
form is distrib- 
uted in this man- 
ner: His breath 
becomes the winds 
and the clouds; 
his voice, the 
thunders; his eyes 
the sun and moon; 
his members, the 
four regions; his 
blood, the rivers; 
his sinews and ar- 
teries, the earth’s 
surface; his flesh 
the fields; his 
beard; the stars; 











veloped him. 
The Altar of 
Heaven (which 
is the largest altar 
in the world) is 
circular in shape, 
paved with mar- 
ble, and rises in 
three tiers. Each 
level is surround- 
ed by a carved 
marble balus- 
trade. Four stair- 
ways ascend from 
the four cardinal 
points of the com- 
pass and give ac- 
cess to the level 
of the surface of 
the altar itself, 
which constitutes 
the third, or up- 
per, level of the 
structure. The 
floor of the altar 
is composed of 
circles of marble 
blocks surround- 
ing one central 











his hair, herbs and 

trees; his teeth 

and bones, metals and rocks; his mar- 
row, pearls and precious stones; his 
dropping sweat, rain; and the maggots 
with his body, mortal creatures. 

As Jupiter usurps the throne of his 
father Saturn, so this god-man takes the 
place of his Father (Heaven) and be- 
comes the Demiurgus or Ruler of the 
Universe. In his nature he is similar to 
the Ymir, or Frost Giant of the Nordic 
Mysteries, from whose parts creation is 
formed. The race of mortal emperors, 
being the descendents of this Sky King, 
by ancestral right therefore ruled the 
world fashioned by his will out of his 
own parts. 

It is evident that the first emperor 
was the child of Yang and Yin—the 
heaven and the earth—and consequently 
was known as the “Son of Heaven,” a 
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Floor of the Altar of Heaven 


in Christianity. The two greatest cere- 
monies in China took place at the. time 
of the solstices, which were the dividing 
points in the period of the year. South 
of the Tartar City of Peking is a large 
park enclosed by a high wall and in this 
park stands the Altar of Heaven where, 
during the ages of the monarchy, the 
ceremony of the Happy New Year was 
celebrated. In the Fuh-he arrangement 
of the eight diagrams, Kheen, the Father 
of the diagram, is placed at the southern 
point of the compass and Kwan, the 
Mother, at the northern point; for life 
and light are enthroned in the southern 
extremity of existence and darkness and 
death in the northern. This accounts for 
the location of the Altar of Heaven to 
the south of the Great City, which is 
in the midst of an imaginary wheel of 








stone and increas- 

ing to a total of 
nine rows in multiples of nine. Thus, the 
first circle of stones is made up of nine 
stones surrounding the central stone; 
the second of eighteen surrounding the 
nine, and so on, until the ninth circle of 
eighty-one stones surrounds the entire 
altar. The park surrounding the altar 
itself is a great area capable of holding 
some forty thousand persons who gather 
in honor of the ceremonial and is itself 
subdivided by walls and gates. 

Upon the night of the winter solstice 
the Altar of Heaven is lighted in weird 
fashion by many torches, and a very 
impressive and mystical ceremonial takes 
place there when the great and powerful 
of China convene and humbly beseech 
the Emperor of Heaven to shower his 
blessing upon his chosen empire. On the 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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perville contained more than the 

usual quota of idlers, drunkards, 
and ne’er-do-wells. There was Bill 
Nelson, a former district attorney, 
“smart man once,” as the barber said, 
but who now was reduced to a mere 
shuffle and a moist prehensile eye. He 
oozed along, especially when most in the 
public eye, sliding his right foot four 
inches in front of his left foot, and his 
left foot four inches in front of his right 
foot, and so proceeding by such fair 
degrees as won for him from the irrev- 
erent the name of “Swiftwater Bill.” 
His moist prehensile eye, however, was 
not so slow, darting far up the street in 
advance of the man himself and bespeak- 
ing your sympathetic consideration, and 
a dime for a drink, some time before the 
man arrived. 

Then there was Billy Welbrook, the 
dwarfish and foul-mouthed incorrigible 
who cleaned the spittoons in Has- 
brouck’s saloon, for love of the drink, 
and often dabbled his grey hairs in the 
mud of the gutter, a spectacle of warn- 
ing to the village youth. Billy’s specialty 
was language; he had a gift in that di- 
rection, being a mule-puncher emeritus, 
in long service, until he fell off and un- 
der his load one thirsty day and got up 
with a permanent limp. The boys used 
to throw things at Billy, who could not 
pursue them, just to hear him talk. And 
Billy never hesitated, the only difficulty 
being to get him to stop in any kind of 
season before the whole town fell a- 
coughing in the smelter-like fume. Only 
one thing would effect a prompt solution 
of the problem. Try this, and Billy’s 
crescendo would cascade down the stair- 
caie of a faltering diminuendo and come 
to an abrupt full-stop with a, “Well, I 
don’t care if I do.” Such was the fa- 
mous Billy. 

The aforesaid were no slouches (to 
«,.ote again from the barber shop adjoin- 
iz the bar room of the National Hotel 
kept by old man Walker and his thin, 
fantastic looking son) at general worth- 
lessness, but by far and away the most 
versatile vagabond in the village was 
Silas Powers. Bill Nelson indeed drank 
more fiercely and Billy used more cuss 
words, but Si Powers was the culminat- 
ing stroke of genius wrought, by I know 
not what maleficent demiurge who—or 
So it would sometimes seem—chooses to 
put his, or its, black finger in our apple 
pie. The force of genius could no far- 
ther go. To make a third she joined the 
other two. And named him Si Powers. 

Now you wouldn’t get acquainted 
with Si’s points in a few minutes. To 
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the gazing eye of the current hector, Si 
was just plain ordinary loafer. You had 
to winter and summer with Si before his 
uniqueness stood revealed. He had all 
of the vices, had Si, and none of the vir- 
tues: he drank, he swore, he beat his 
wife, he stole, he villified, and so on ad 
infi. But the peculiar thing was that he 
did all of these things only and in so 
far as they did not conflict with the main 
purpose of his existence, which was—to 
loaf, just loaf. With a little more vigor 
of character Si would undoubtedly have 
achieved criminal notoriety,—for a short 
time, say, before the noose was adjusted, 
or ever he was shot in his tracks. But 
of such derring-do involving expendi- 
tures of muscular energy, Si was in con- 
sequence of general flaccidity of fibre 
quite incapable. With all the malice and 
venom of the rattlesnake, Si lacked the 
necessary resiliency, — being a sort of 
blunted rattlesnake, a back door-step 
villain, a drygoods box road agent, a 
murderer manque. 

Such being Si’s case——when I sub- 
join that Si was at work Monday morn- 
ing, October 17, 1896, digging a well 
on the Bulfant place, which lies well 
down in the valley of Wolf Creek about 
a mile from town, I am well aware that 
my conclusion seems to turn tail on my 
premises. And such indeed is the case. 
In this respect, however, my logic re- 
sembles Si’s character. Let me explain. 

In every character there is a weak 
point, a fear, a foible. Touch that spring, 
and you get the great man’s goat. Now 
the only person that could get Si’s goat 
was, singularly enough, his own wife; 
and then only at intervals. She had to 
rush down on Si in a spate and over- 
whelm him. Then he would swim labo- 
riously to shore and go and do it, while 
Mrs. Si, quite at slack water now, had 
to wait patiently until a sufficient head 
of the waters of energy were again im- 
pounded. Until then meanwhile Si, who 
had by now relapsed, must gang his 
wastrel way, 

The preceding Saturday had witnessed 
such a raising of the floodgates and such 
a Johnstown weight of waters. It came 
along with twins and a dearth of where- 
withal. In spite of certain handicaps 
Mrs. Silas burned with righteous anger. 
Had Billy Welbrook been there, he 
might have listened to his advantage. As 
it was, Si yielded up his goat, promised 
to go and do it, as soon as his respect 
for the Sabbath as a day of rest would 
allow,—on the following Monday, to- 
wit. 
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It was a long mile to the nearest bar- 
room from the theater of Si’s operations 
on the Bulfant place, where an ironical 
providence, aiding and abetting the fer- 
tile Mrs. Si, had decreed that Si should 
dig for water,—of all men Si! Conse- 
quently there were fewer interruptions 
in the work than might have been sup- 
posed. And, besides, it was characteris- 
tic of the man, as well as of the law of 
inertia, that once definitely committed 
to a task, Si found it easier to go ahead 
than to take the trouble of quitting. Of 
course after a while he would just nat- 
urally run down. But until then, or 
until he finished his job, Si would prob- 
ably keep automatically at work in his 
virile, earth-dinting fashion, only paus- 
ing occasionally to wipe the perspiration 
of Virtuous Industry from the brow of 
Resolute Paternity,—twins they were, 
you mind,—while the minute hand of 
the clock in the Bulfant kitchen, unsym- 
pathetic to a degree, completed its weary 
lap. Then, after accosting a dipper full 
of water in that same kitchen, a contact 
which, as there are elements of a mutual 
affinity and elements of a mutual anti- 
pathy, invariably ended in a spat, Si 
would sling miserably back to his pick- 
axe and lurch into full tide of action 
once more. For Mrs. Powers, the bath- 
ycolpian one, you see, still held Si’s goat 
impounded. And as yet Si hadn’t run 
down. 

Thus it was that Si’s bald head by 
Swiftwater degrees descended below the 
level of the gazing eye as the days went 
by. By Saturday night he was down 
twelve feet and must needs rig up a 
windlass and hire help for the ensuing 
week’s work. 

I VOSE was his name. As short 

and fat and energetic as Si was 
long and lymphatic. And so the follow- 
ing Monday morning there were two 
men instead of one at work on the well 
on the Bulfant place. Everything pro- 
ceeded sweetly and harmoniously as 
lilacs bloom in April. Si dug in the 
depths and filled the bucket and Hi 
hoisted and emptied. Occasionally, to 
be sure, the bald head would emerge 
from the nether darkness, followed by 
the attenuated torso and the gangling 
underpinning of Si—no less. Si would 
seat himself comfortably upon the edge 
of the well, while Hi’s energy must 
needs perish for lack of pabulum, and 
the pards would “chin” a while. 

“Tell ye what, pard,” said Hi Vose 
one one of these occasions, “I ain’t stuck 
on that there timberin’ o’ yourn. It 
looks kind o’ flimsy. Liable to go down 
on yer deevoted head, ol’ man.” 
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“You let that timberin’ alone,” Si 
growled. “I put that in, I give you to 
understand, an’ what I puts in stays,— 
see?” 

“All ri,’ ol’ pard,” returned Hi Vose 
cheerily. “It’s your funeral, not mine. 
An’ after all,” he resumed after a pause; 
“it’ll save undertakin’ expense. O’ny I 
was thinkin’ o’ the twins, an’ how sad 
it'll be fer them never to look upon 
their father’s face agin.” 

Si plainly resented this banter, but 
was too comfortable in his seat on the 
well curb to take any more radical 
measures of retaliation than a few mut- 
tered way-bills consigning Hi, his mem- 
bers, and all appurtenances thereunto 
appertaining, to a destination deeper than 
any well was ever dug or plummet 
sounded. Then Si would long time sit 
and dreamily watch the high-domed cu- 
muli float by in the fairily blue sky, 
until the energetic Hi could stand it no 
longer, and would go through an elab- 
orate feint of prying Si off the well curb 
with an exaggerated crowbar. And there- 
upon the work would go on. 

And so it fell about that in two weeks 
time the pardners had the well down 
perhaps thirty feet, and had encountered 
what threatened to develop into a bed 
of quicksand, quaggy enough, but not 
yielding water very copiously. It was 
the sight and the vexation of this water, 
disgusting in itself as being water and 
doubly disgusting as not being in com- 
mercial quantities, it may be, that in- 
duced Si to send his pardner to the town 
for a flask. “Jus’ to get the taste of this 
stuff out o’ my mouth,” he had argued. 

How it happened Hi never knew, be- 
cause nobody ever knew, but soon after 
Hi had started for the village, and while 
Si was filling the bucket with muck pre- 
paratory to ascending to await his pard- 
ner’s return, Si was startled by a sudden 
c—rack, and looking up was shocked 
to see his boasted boards cracking and 
riving, splinters flying, and before he had 
time to ascend more than a foot or so 
up the ladder, the four sides buckled 
and fell in one upon another, the boards 
giving way like so much pasteboard, 
bringing with them as the immediate 
sequel, darkness and a stunning blow 
upon the head and shoulders, and with 
all, the irreverent Si to his knees—and 
lower, down into the muck, down, 
down, sinking at once into the mire and 
into unconsciousness. 


_ after ages of black, staring 
insensibility Si regained conscious- 
ness, he found himself squatting on his 
knees, or, better, his shins in the mud— 
bah how cold it was!—his thighs ground 
down upon his calves, his back bent like 
a bow under the superincumbent weight 
—which of course was largely borne by 
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the beam that lay upon him with crush- 
ing force—of the mass above; and his 
lips—Si’s lips, oh, irony of the heavens! 
—laid level with the ooze. By dint of 
much exertion, to be sure, he did man- 
age to shift his burden a bit, but the 
rain of dirt and gravel that ensued 
warned him to desist. 


And so he abode, closed in the narrow 
house, breathing clay, far down amid 
things breathless, bowed on his hams, 
bearing like some minor Atlas a petty 
world upon his shoulders. Yet after the 
first cataclysm nothing happened. The 
rest was silence. At least nothing ex- 
ternal. Things went on inside Si’s head 
to be sure. What these things were one 
can but clumsily conjecture,—from the 
premises and in view of the sequel. 
Here, to be sure, was drink a-plenty and 
repose galore—nothing to do and plenty 
to drink, that hitherto had been Si’s 
ideal of existence. But, as frequently 
happens, when Si got his ideal, by a 
slight imperceptible twist of the wrist 
on the part of the leering demiurge, to 
whom, we are a times tempted to be- 
lieve, wrongly no doubt, this particular 
sphere is farmed out, to.minister to his 
sense of humor and the luxury of kings, 
and who leans above us unperturbed and 
curious as over ants in the grass,—by 
that slight fatal twist of the wrist that 
makes all the difference, Si’s promised 
benefaction was kept to his ear and 
broken to his hope. And now that drink 
and rest—or at least inaction—abounded 
Si was not exactly in a position to enjoy 
them. Did a hot wave of anger arise in 
the man, a surge of rebellion against 
the leering Demiurge, a sense of being 
played with, of dancing to unseen wires? 
We translate Si’s idiom into our own. 
Did he react, resurge, attempt to rise? 
And so bring more earth and stones 
down rattling? While the Demiurge, 
nyctalops that he is, Asmodeus to whom 
no roof is barrier, smiled slightly, say, 
and yawned? Plainly at all events a 
certain amount of circumscribed exist- 
ence was to ‘be left our poor Silas. He 
bore his fate upon his back and if he did 
not like it he might rise and cast it off— 
if he could... And so, far down in the 
earth, Si heard the horns of elfland 
faintly blowing, heard high aloof and 
muttered pish of the ennuied Demiurge, 
the barking of the Heavenly Harriers, 
and saw their gleaming eyes and fangs 
in the darkness, and felt the mortal 
pain while they devoured the old man 
impalpably. While perhaps the Heav- 
enly Huntsman, holding them barely in 
leash, smiled kind and cruel, inhumanly 
kind, benevolently cruel? 

Who knows? Si belonged to the in- 
articulate classes, and granted, for the 
sake of argument, that he gets out of 
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this plight, who is to get the truth out 
of Si the inarticulate? 

Meanwhile Hi’s fat legs had carried 
him up to Hasbrouck’s, past the objur- 
gative Billy Welbrook and the moist 
prehensile eye of Bill Nelson. He pur- 
chased the bottle, responded to some 
banter of cronies relative to it’s being 
“a long while between drinks, eh, Hi?” 
with a grin and a wink, and was off 
down hill with his booty. In absent- 
minded vein he approached the shaft 
and started back in horror. Where was 
the objurgated thing anyhow? Slam 
bang it, he left it here all right a short 
quarter of an hour ago, and now! 


T took Hi the better part of a quarter 
of an hour—a bad one for Hi—to 
grasp the situation. When he once did 
grasp it he started as if stung, threw his 
knees out and clapped a fat hand upon 
his thigh like the clown in the circus; 
then threw himself headlong towards the 
village. He broke into Hasbrouck’s head- 
long. “Boys, the well’s caved in, an’ Si 
Powers is down there thirty feet under 
the raffle! Git a move on, will ye, an’ 
foller me!” And back he sped. 

The town of Jasperville broke loose 
and followed Hi headling, streaming 
down the long hill in a straggling line, 
tailing off into a devious train of small 
boys, who fought one another as they 
run, leaping and shying in the wildest 
exaltation of spirits quite inept to the 
occasion. Women flashed to the doors 
and windows, dogs barked, hens scuttled, 
the cattle in the field looked up wonder- 
ingly, and a horse close beside the fence 
tossed' his head with haughty inquiry 
mingled with alarm, then whinnied and 
scoured off in wide excursion, brush held 
high. Arrived at‘ the Bulfant place, the 
mob took possession, streaming across 
Grandma Bulfant’s beds of tansy and 
feverfew regardless, until they stood be- 
side Hi Vose grouped about the choked- 
up well-site. Here for a few moments 
an almost funereal silence reigned. One 
or two of the miners removed their hats 
unconsciously, then seeing the others 
covered looked ashamed and brusquely 
put them on. 


A hasty council of war decided that 
they must dig a parallel pit and approach 
Si by the flank. “And, boys,” said Has- 
brouck, a pot-bellied individual with a 
flashy necktie and a wash vest, who per- 
haps felt a certain proprieterial interest 
in Si, “we got to give a move on an’ 
git Si out, fer if he ain’t squashed a’ready 
he’s goin’ to smother to death ’ith all 
that stuff on top o’ him,” flinging out a 
hand toward the debris. 

Accordingly, messengers were dis- 
patched to town for picks and shovels, 
but were met a few rods from the Bul- 
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Canada—Land of Opportunity 


RICHES IN ROCKS 
Fourth Article 


ISTORY abounds in illustra- 
H trations of what man has dared, 

endured and done in his endless 
search for gold, silver and precious 
stones. In his quest for these treasures 
he has crossed deserts, climbed moun- 
tains, penetrated tropical jungles and 
pitched his tent in the frozen wastes of 
the north. This search has not been that 
of isolated individuals simply, but there 
have, in some cases, been migrations of 
considerable magnitude, as witness the 
great westward movement in the United 
States, beginning in 1848. 

For how many centuries this human 
longing for certain forms of mineral 
wealth has existed is not known, but 
proofs of its antiquity are found in the 
Bible, in which there are frequent ref- 
erences to gold, silver, rubies, pearls, 
diamonds, and emeralds. On the other 
hand, some forms of mineral wealth, in- 
dispensable to the industrial life of to- 
day, were used little or not at all until 
recent times. Coal, petroleum and natu- 
ral gas are illustrations. 

The marvelous industrial growth of 
the last century; the development in 
methods of communication, travel and 
transportation ; the rapid increase in city 
population, with the resulting changes 
in building material, all of these have 
led to a tremendous demand for iron, 
coal, copper, lead, petroleum, natural 
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gas, building stones, clay and concrete. 
Today industrial greatness is largely 
based on the possession of iron, coal and 
petroleum, and nations are striving to 
secure ownership of these natural re- 
sources. 

For a long time after the settlement 
of Canada by Europeans, little thought 
was given to the possible existence of 
mineral wealth in the land. Fishing, 
lumbering, trapping and farming on a 
small scale, were the occupations in 
which the people engaged. So vast is the 
area of Canada, and so relatively small 
is her population, that the full extent of 
her mineral resources is not accurately 
known today, Such surveys as have been 
carried on have shown, however, that 
the Dominion is a veritable treasure- 
house. 

In Canada mineral deposits are not 
confined to any one part of the country, 
but are distributed from coast to coast, 
and probably from the _ international 
boundary to the Arctic Ocean. Although 
each province is possessed of mineral 
wealth, Ontario, British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia, Alberta and Quebec ac- 
count for about 95 per cent. of the total. 
In some parts of the country lack of 
transportation facilities have hindered 
the exploitation of this resource. The 


minerals of Canada are varied as well 
as widely distributed. There are some 
twenty different items, the annual value 
of which is $1,000,000 or more each. 
The world importance of Canada in the 
production of some of these is shown 
below. 

Canada’s share of the world’s output 
of certain minerals (Canada Year Book 
1927-28, p. 352): 

90 per cent of the World’s Nickel. 

85 per cent of the World’s Asbestos. 

55 per cent of the World’s Cobalt. 

9.0 per cent of the World’s Gold. 

8.7 per cent of the World’s Lead. 

8.4 per cent of the World’s Silver. 

6.4 per cent of the World’s Zinc. 

4.0 per cent of the World’s Copper. 


Among the many minerals produced 
in the Dominion, coal ranks first in 
value. Although Canada mines a small 
amount of coal compared with the 
amount mined in the United States, the 
British Isles or Germany, it is estimated 
that about 16 per cent of the world’s 
known coal is in Canada. This suggests 
a future of very much greater industrial 
and commercial importance. 

The coal in the eastern part of Can- 
ada occurs in the true coal measures, the 
Carboniferous, and is bituminous. The 
Cape Breton field is the most important, 
and is very accessible, being close to the 
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sea. In places the coal seams are known 
to extend out under the ocean. In the 
eastern part of the peninsula of Nova 
Scotia much coal is mined. One of the 
seams is 37 feet in thickness, and is said 
to be one of the thickest in the world. 
The development of the iron and steel 
industry at New Glasgow and the Syd- 
neys is a response to local coal, iron and 
fluxes from Newfoundland, and prox- 
imity to harbors. There are other de- 
posits of coal in the Grand Lake region 
in New Brunswick. 

The provinces of Quebec and Onta- 
rio, the chief provinces industrially, mine 
little or no coal. Alberta and British 
Columbia, especially the former, are 
rich in this resource. In fact, about 85 
per cent of the coal of the Dominion is 
believed to be in that province. The 
western coal occurs chiefly in the rocks 
of the Cretaceous age. There are coal 
deposits in the valleys on the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains from the 
international boundary north to the 
Peace River county, Coal seams underlie 
the city of Edmonton. Coal was discov- 
ered on Vancouver Island in the year 
1849, and coal is one of the exports of 
Nanaimo. 

The quantity of coal mined in Can- 
ada has increased from 10,000,000 tons 
in 1909 to 17,000,000 tons in 1927, and 
the value from $24,000,000 to $61,000,- 
000. Of the total tonnage mined in 
1927, Western Canada produced 10,- 
000,000. Among the imports of Canada, 
coal ranks first in value, amounting in 
1927 to $62,000,000. She exported about 
$7,000,000 worth of domestic coal, some 
of which went to New England and 
some to the Pacific Coast states. 

Throughout the centuries of recorded 
history the lure of gold has been a strong 
influence in the lives of men in all lands. 
In modern times Pizarro in Peru, Cor- 
tez in Mexico, and the migrations fol- 
lowing the discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia, Alaska, Australia and South Africa 
are illustrations. 

Among the minerals produced in Can- 
ada gold ranks second in value, being 
about 15 per cent of the total value of 
all minerals. Some gold is mined in 
nearly all of the provinces, but Ontario 
is the most important. In that province 
the output of gold has increased remark- 
ably during recent years. In 1911 it 
amounted to $47,000, but in 1927 the 
value had increased to $33,000,000. In 
1909 the Porcupine area was opened. 
Here is located the Hollinger mine, one 
of the largest producers in the world. 
Two years later the Kirkland Lake field 
was opened, the yield from which is 
large. 

The Rouyn field is in the province of 
Quebec, adjacent to the Kirkland Lake 


area. So large was the output of gold 
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from this camp that, in 1926, the Cana- 
dian National Railway built a branch 
line to it, and a year later the Nipissing 
Central Railroad extended its line from 
Cheminis to the camp. In the output of 
gold, Quebec ranks third among the 
provinces. 

About ten years after the discovery of 
gold in central California, the yellow 
metal was found in the Thompson and 
the Fraser Rivers, Within a year 20,000 
people rushed into these valleys. About 
a decade later the Yukon region began 
to attract attention. Since 1897 more 
than $175,000,000 worth of placer gold 
has come from the Klondyke field, which 
reached its maximum production in 1900. 
In output of gold, British Columbia 
ranks second. 

The three chief gold producing re- 
gions of the world are the Union of 
South Africa, the output of which in 
1927 was about 51 per cent; the United 
States, with approximately 11 per cent, 
and Canada, with about 10 per cent of 
the total world’s production. It appears 
likely that Canada will advance to sec- 
ond place very soon, if, indeed, she did 
not do so in 1928. 

The rapid extension of telegraph and 
telephone lines in all parts of the world 
calls for large quantities of copper. In 
1927 Canada mined copper to the value 
of $17,000 and in that year ranked 
fourth among the countries of the world 
in the output of that metal. British 
Columbia, Ontario and Quebec are the 
only provinces producing copper in any 
considerable amounts, but Manitoba bids 
fair to be an important producer in the 
not distant future. 

British Columbia has large deposits 
situated near the coast. The Britannia 
mine, on Howe Sound, is a large pro- 
ducer. Ore from this mine is shipped to 
Tacoma to be smelted. The Hidden 
Creek mine, on Portland Canal, and the 
Allenby Consolidated are other large 
producers. From the last named, the ore 
is sent to Trail for smelting. 

The Flin-Flon deposits in Manitoba 
are known to be rich, but transportation 
facilities are at present lacking. This can 
be remedied by the construction of a 
railroad less than 100 miles in length. 
In Ontario, which ranks second among 
the provinces as a copper producer, the 
metal is associated with nickel. The re- 
gion about Sudbury is the great pro- 
ducer. It attracted little attention until 
1884, when a cut through a hill, made 
for a railroad, revealed the richness of 
the deposits. Quebec, the third province 
in the output of copper, has large depos- 
its near the Kirkland Lake field, 

Canada is one of the chief lead-pro- 
ducing countries in the world. Although 
this metal is mined in several provinces, 
British Columbia is by far the most im- 
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portant. The Sullivan silver-lead-zinc 
mine, near Kimberley, is a large pro- 
ducer. The total value of the lead mined 
in the Dominion in 1927 was about 
$16,000,000. 

In output of silver Canada ranks 
third among the countries of the world, 
being exceeded by Mexico and the United 
States. Among the provinces British 
Columbia leads, with Ontario second 
and Yukon third. In British Columbia, 
the Sullivan mine, already mentioned, 
and the Premier mine are large pro- 
ducers of silver, and there are silver 
mines in both the East and West Koote- 
nay Mountains. 

It is said that one Sunday in the year 
1903 two men were throwing pebbles 
into Lake Cobalt when they discovered 
silver. The region is now very produc- 
tive. Some years ago the lake was drained 
in order to make it possible to mine the 
silver beneath the bed. Other mines are 
at the Goganda camp, about 50 miles 
northwest of Cobalt, and at the South 
Lorraine camp, a few miles southeast of 
Cobalt. For the five-year period closing 
with 1927, the average annual value of 
the silver mined in Canada was in excess 
of $12,000,000. 

Cobalt, of which Canada produces 
one-half of the world’s supply, is mined 
in the Cobalt area of Ontario. Large de- 
posits of this mineral occur in central 
Africa, and the recent exploitation of 
these has reduced the relative output of 
the Dominion. 

The interesting mineral, asbestos, is 
produced in commercial quantities in but 
few countries, and Canada accounts for 
about three-fourths of the total. The 
Canadian field, which is near the town 
of Thetford, in southeastern Quebec, 
covers only a few square miles in area. 
Rhodesia and Russia are other producers 
of some importance. 

In 1880 the value of the Canadian 
output was about $25,000. In 1927 the 
value had increased to $10,000,000. As- 
bestos is used extensively in the manu- 
facture of fireproof curtains in theatres, 
clothing for firemen, and in composition 
shingles, 

The Wabana iron deposits of New- 
foundland are among the most valuable 
in the world. Iron from these mines is 
used in the iron and steel industry built 
up at the Sydneys and New Glasgow. 
There are iron deposits in New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario and British Co- 
lumbia, but none of these have been ex- 
tensively exploited. This is in part due to 
the availability of Minnesota iron. More 
extensive development of the home re- 
sources will reduce the importation of 
iron and steel goods by the Dominion. 

Petroleum and petroleum products 
play an important part in the life of the 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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Roads to Good English 


I. “Dm You Say GRAMMAR?” 


N THESE days when everyone 
I goes to school, a discussion of text- 

books in a general magazine is not, 
as it might once have been, an imperti- 
nence. The shift away from books in 
many of the school courses may leave 
them, in time, for the older student, 
who by the aid of night school or pri- 
vate study acquires an acquaintance with 
the English language. 

At this the gloomy cynic insists that 
there will be no English language, to 
judge from present tendencies. He wails. 

“The structure of our language is 
rapidly disintegrating,” and he points 
to the reputable writers who punctuate 
fragments of sentences as complete; 
those who, like Sinclair Lewis in Main 
Street, can express themselves with one 
verb to a dozen sentences. 

However imminent the breaking up 
of our language, we need not add to the 
avalanche of bad English through fail- 
ure to know the requirements of the 
sentence. In “Everyday Grammar and 
Composition,” Anna M. Locke attacks 
the two sentence faults, the incomplete 
or fragmentary sentence and the two or 
more written as one, a feeble comma 
weakly put in to separate them, Miss 
Locke follows the best procedure in 
presenting the sentence and its parts 
before going on to the parts of speech. 
The book is intended for high school 
students. For those who want more 
than the 40 pages here devoted to easy 
examples of the complete sentence, C. 
H. Ward’s serviceable “Sentence and 
Theme” gives the most definite ex- 
amples. 

In “Everyday English,” three college 
women, of whom Miss Locke is one, 
give the high school student a motive 
for improving both speech and writing. 
They quote from “Better Speech, Bet- 
ter Business,” a discussion in which 
Jesse Rainsford Sprague in the Saturday 
Evening Post gives the views of repre- 
sentative business men on the necessity 
for correct and even beautiful English 
by the young men whom they employ 
in responsible positions. Young Ameri- 
cans, energetic and capable in every 
other way, have been replaced in the 
foreign service of American firms by 
Englishmen for no other reason than the 
young Americans’ crude and incorrect 
use of language. 

“Naturally, American firms prefer to 
have Americans to represent them in 
foreign countries, and the result is a 
demand for better English from those 
employed here in the United States, 
that there may be young men trained 
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in American business methods and also 
capable of speaking their own language 
with correctness and grace, who can be 
promoted to responsible positions 
abroad.” 

Because English has seemed difficult 
to many, and because of the demand for 
those who use their mother-tongue well, 
“many new methods and short cuts have 
been devised. But no labor saving de- 
vice for work in English will ever re- 
place the method used by Lincoln in 
learning to write as few men have ever 
learned. For Lincoln’s best writing can 
stand beside the best that has ever been 
done in its kind. We have his own testi- 
mony that he took the pains to study 
grammar. He wrote compositions on such 
subjects as presented themselves, irre- 
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BALANCED 
ARGE enough to include all in love; 


small enough to treasure a single 
smile. 

Broad enough to see from another’s 
viewpoint ; narrow enough to use dis- 
cretion in its acceptance. 

Not so considerate of others as to rob 
one’s self; not so inconsiderate as to 
refuse the slightest gift. 

Never too high to bend to the lowest; 
never too low to aspire to the highest. 

Energetic, but not to the extent that 
deprives another of doing; never so 
indolent as to allow another to do 
one’s own work. 

Wise enough to know life’s deeper mean- 
ing; Frivolous enough to enjoy life’s 
pleasures. 

Extravagant enough to be surrounded by 
the beautiful ; saving enough to have 
no more than one can appreciate 
fully. 

By Maup F. GALIGHER. 


spective of his own personal interest in 
them. He revised and re-wrote these 
compositions until he was satisfied that 
they were best he could do in the way 
of correct, clear, and forceful expres- 
sion. The books he read were classics.” 

A sigh may escape from those who 
demand painless methods, but those who 
have felt they had no opportunity will 
see that “The last may be first.” A 
grammar. one of several good handbooks, 
a composition, a dictionary, and one may 
correct his own speech and improve his 
own written work. 


Such a book as Tanner’s “Correct 
English,” intended to precede his very 
satisfactory ‘““Composition and Rhetoric” 
is helpful even for those who feel that 
they do not need the more elementary 
work. After taking the test exercises 
“for review and diagnosis”—Does not 
that sound clinical?—one should turn 
to chapter ten, “Building Sentences,” 
going back to the chapters on parts of 
speech as needed, The work on “Stringy 
compound sentences,” faulty co-ordina- 
tion, shift in point of view, and indef- 
inite modifiers has value for many 
writers. 


“English for Immediate Use With 
Drill in Essentials” by Frederick Houk 
Law contains excellent incidental sug- 
gestions for study. Of the 500 pages in 
the book, grammar gets a fair share, but 
the grammar references are tucked in 
at the end of the second table of con- 
tents; the word grammar does not ap- 
pear in the index. The arrangement fol- 
lows the principle of proceeding from 
the whole to its parts. The sentence is 
taken up first and is given more space 
than in similar books. The author’s posi- 
tion is both logical and modern in de- 
claring that “The use of a word in a 
sentence determines the part of speech.” 

“Studies in Grammar” by Mabel C. 
Hermans, a Los Angeles high school 
teacher, is especially helpful to many be- 
cause of the tablet of exercises accom- 
panying it. 


Of tablets for exercise the latest is 
“The Wisely - Gifford Standardized 
English Exercises,” put out by Allyn 
and Bacon. The stencil that goes with 
them makes possible the rapid correction 
of exercises, “three hundred in an hour.” 
These are the days of speed. This should 
certainly appeal favorably to the teacher 
with large classes. Another admirable 
tablet is Reigner’s “Applied English 
Essentials and ‘Teacher’s Reference 
Book,” put out by the H. M. Rowe 
Company of Baltimore. This with “Ap- 
plied Punctuation” by the same author 
is especially recommended for commer- 
cial English. While these are planned 
for class work they may be of great 
practical value to those studying alone. 


Similarly Rosa Buhlig’s ‘Business 
English,” well proved as a text, may aid 
the isolated student. A new book of the 
sort is Saunders’ “Effective Business 


English.” 


Somewhere, in press, just off the 
presses, in your book store, or perchance 
in a second hand bookstore is the aid 
you need. It may be “The Little Gram- 
mar” by E, A. Cross. It may be “Writ- 
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ten and Spoken English” by Erle Ells- 
worth Clippinger, a live book, now re- 
vised, with a grammar review begin- 
ning in the first chapter. Do not be 
repelled by apparent dullness or sever- 
ity, nor by the too juvenile tone of 
texts. If there is something in the book 
for you find it; but keep hunting till 
you find the one that becomes your in- 
dispensable desk aid. 

Try that excellent little text, “A Re- 
view of Grammar” by Jonathan Dow. 
Try “Grammar At Work” by Jessie 
L. Wheeler, which gives original as well 
as clear explanations of many technical- 
ities not explained in other grammars. 

Tastes in grammars differ as much 
as tastes in cars. A little time spent in 
the Pacific Coast offices of the Eastern 
publishers will enable one to choose the 
book that he will find most helpful. 


A SvuacEstTIvE List 


EVERYDAY GRAMMAR AND COMPO- 
SITION—By Anna M. Locke. Row, Pe- 
terson and Company. 

EVERYDAY ENGLISH—By Laird, Walker 
and Locke. Row, Peterson and Company. 

CORRECT ENGLISH—By William M. 
Tanner. Ginn and Company. 

ENGLISH FOR IMMEDIATE USE WITH 
DRILL IN ESSENTIALS—By Frederick 
Houk Law. Scribner’s. 

STUDIES IN GRAMMAR—By Mabel C. 
Hermans. Henry Holt. 

WRITTEN AND SPOKEN ENGLISH, RE- 
VISED EDITION—By Erle Ellsworth 
Clippinger. Silver, Burdette and Com- 


pany. 
A REVIEW OF GRAMMAR—By Jonathan 
Dow. C. E. Merrill Company. 
GRAMMAR AT WORK—By Jessie L. 
Wheeler. Allyn and Bacon. 

SENTENCE AND THEME—By C. H. 
Ward. Scott, Foresman and Company. 
THE LITTLE GRAMMAR—By E. A. 

Cross. Little, Brown and Company. 
EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH—By J. 
H. Saunders. Macmillan. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH—By Rosa Buhlig. D. 
C. Heath. 

APPLIED ENGLISH ESSENTIALS—C. G. 
Reigner. H. M. Rowe Co., Baltimore. 
THE WISELY-GIFFORD STANDARD- 
IZED ENGLISH EXERCISES—Wisely 

and Gifford. Allyn and Bacon. 


II. “Wuicu Is Correct, ANyway?” 
HY must I say, “The accident was 
owing to carelessness,” instead of 
“The accident was due to carelessness?” 
Why must I say “It looks as if it would 
rain,” instead of “It looks like it would 
rain’? Why must I avoid “most every- 
one,” “watch out for,” “dove into the 
river,” “preventative” for preventive”? 
The uninformed can not tell you. The 
informed may explain fully, but some- 
where in the explanation you will hear 
the name of an authority, Ball, Wool- 
ley, Carson, Century Handbook, Stor- 
mouth and Thompson, Fowler, Mc- 
Cracken, Baker and Goddard, Bryan, 
Nethercot and DeVoto—the list is a 
long one. Those who use handbooks do 
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not see how others get along without 
them. They are books to read, mark, and 
inwardly digest, especially to mark. Part 
of their value inheres in the way they 
respond to the hand, opening at that par- 
ticular thing that often puzzles you. 
Those who grew up on Woolley’s 
“Handbook of Composition” are glad to 
know of a revision that makes the book 
timely; “The College Handbook,” by 
Woolley and Scott. “The Century 
Handbook of Writing,” by Greever and 
Jones, is another favorite that has been 
recently revised. Both are especially 
helpful in giving examples of various 
ways of improving incorrect or awkward 
sentences. “Constructive English, A 
Handbook of Speaking and Writing,” 
by Francis K. Ball is a modest volume, 
the small size of which does not suggest 
the 460 pages that it contains. Ball is a 
master of condensation without loss of 
clearness. He presents English grammar 
in form for use, with the incorrect or 
less desirable form following, The more 
one uses the book, the more one is im- 
pressed by its value. 
“Zounds, I was never so bethumped 
with words, 
Since I first called my brother’s father 
dad.” —Shakespeare. 
Neither is a dictionary a bad book to 
read.—E merson. 


With such quotations Ball introduces 
his chapters. You catch a twinkle in his 
eye now and then, but he has been so 
busy in crowding useful suggestions into 
the book that he has not tried to attract 
the uninterested. Neither the first pages 
nor the last prove the real worth of the 
book. Those who discover how many 
questions Ball can answer will keep a 
copy of “Constructive English” on the 
desk. 

“The Handbook of English Compo- 
sition, A Compilation of Standard 
Rules and Usage,” by Luella Clay Car- 
son, former president of Mills College, 
is a scholarly piece of work, as conveni- 
ent as it is attractive. “The Writer’s 
Handbook, A Manual of English Com- 
position,” by Bryan, Nethercot, and De- 
Voto, begins with the whole composition 
and considers unity, coherence, and em- 
phasis, the triad that, first used by Har- 
vard writers, have formed the basis of 
most of the books on composition for 
more than a generation. “Sentences and 
Thinking, A Handbook of Composition 
and Revision,” by Foerster and Stead- 
man, has been revised and enlarged. It is 
arranged on the plan of Woolley and 
holds that “The sentence is the crux of 
the problem of sound writing.” “The 
Manual of Good English,” is by H. N. 
McCracken, president of Vassar Col- 
lege and Miss Helen E. Sandison of the 
English department of Vassar. they con- 
















sider coherence, clearness, and emphasis 
basic qualities and take the paragraph as 
their unit of composition. 

One of the newest of these books is 
English Fundamentals by Baker and 
Goddard of the Arsenal Technical 
School, Indianapolis, It will appeal espe- 
cially to those who are interested in 
machinery as well as in the mechanics of 
language. ““‘A Comprehensive Guide to 
Good English” by George Philip Krapp 
of Columbia, a thick quarto volume, 
gives much attention to what to avoid, 
incidentally explaining the meaning and 
origin of current slang. “Fowler’s Dic- 
tionary of Modern English Usage,” a 
large, complete volume, serves as a court 
of last resort when doctors disagree. 

If somewhere among our New Year 
resolutions we have tucked in one re- 
garding our duty to our mother-tongue, 
let us provide ourselves with a handbook 
or with Fowler or with a dictionary or 
with all three. They will settle vexed 
questions for us, and we shall speak and 
write with a greater degree of correct- 
ness. 


UsEFUL Books FOR THE WRITER 


CONSTRUCTIVE ENGLISH. A HAND- 
BOOK OF SPEAKING AND WRIT- 
IUG—By Francis K. Ball. Ginn and 
Company. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION. A COMPILATION OF 
STANDARD RULES AND USAGE— 
By Luella Clay Carson. World Book Com- 


pany. 

THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK, A MAN- 
UAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION— 
By Bryan, Nethercott, and DeVoto. The 
Macmillan Company. 

SENTENCES AND THINKING, A HAND- 
BOOK OF COMPOSITION AND RE- 
VISION—By Foerster and Steadman. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

THE MANUAL OF GOOD ENGLISH—By 
McCracken and Sandison. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 

A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO GOOD 
ENGLISH—By George Philip Krapp. 
Rand, McNally and Company. 

A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH 
USAGE—By H. W. Fowler. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 

ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS—By Baker 
and Goddard. J. B. Lippincott. 

THE CENTURY HANDBOOK OF WRIT- 
ING—By Greever and Jones. The Cen- 
tury Company. 


SILK REMNANTS LESS THAN % 


In the wholesale silk trade 5 yards or less is a bad 
remnant and must be sold regardless. We have col- 
lected remnants of all manufacturers’ famous trade 
marks and can supply by mail any size, any color, any 
quality remnants at less than 1% price. For example: 
Regular $4 Crepe Back Satin (Crepe * Starlight) 
eee $1.70 per yd. 
(This is the most gorgeous of all broad silks) 
Regular $6 Very Heavy Flat Crepe (Crepe Paris) 





_ | * Ee $1.90 per yd. 
Regular $2 Heavy Silk Satin Charmeuse 
"> | enieriemine $ .90 per yd. 


DO NOT PAY until sagueves. Just write us the 
size, color, etc., remnant that you would look for if 
you were here and we will find it for you and mail 
it post-paid on approval. There will be no obligation 
to pay for it unless satisfied 100 times over. Do not 
ask us to cut samples from these beautiful remnants, 
let us send the whole remnant for you to look at. 
CRANE & CRANE, 545 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
FREE: Spool of better silk to try. 
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CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENTS 


Able and Willing to Pay 


By Trebor Selig 





| 





HEN Charles Dickens wrote 

Little Dorrit he dwelt with 

the social phase of a custom 
contemporaneous with Marshalsea Jail, 
rather than with a fallacy of financial 
methods then in vogue. For seven 
decades his readers have shed tears of 
sympathy for the hapless debtor vic- 
tims of that custom and some have won- 
dered at the stupidity of men who con- 
sidered threat of prison sufficient secur- 
ity for money loaned. 

“Mr. Harry V. Harlan, writing for 
National Geographic Magazine, tells of 
a custom among the natives of Ethiopia 
where an unresponsive debtor is chained 
to his creditor, presumably until the debt 
is cancelled either by payments advanced 
by the debtor’s friends or by discourage- 
ment of the creditor. Under the cir- 
cumstances the latter seems a solution of 
the difficulty quite as probable as the 
former. 

The threat of being chained to his 
creditor, or of sentence to Marshalsea 
Jail might promote in the debtor a will- 
ingness to pay, but he must also have 
ability to pay, if the creditor is to be 
satisfied. Neither willingness without 
abilty nor ability without willingness to 
pay can be pleasing to a creditor. A 
satisfactory debtor must be both willing 
and able to meet his obligations. There 
is an ancient adage that emphasizes the 
difficulty of extracting blood from a tur- 
nip, and it should stand as a daily re- 
minder to every investor. 


The first yardstick one should use in 
measuring an offered investment is that 
which tests the security. Marshalsea Jail 
thrived in its day because, by some silly 
method of reasoning, an unsatisfied 
creditor might hold the person of his 
debtor as security. Mexican and Rif- 
fan bandits still consider such a prac- 
tice good commercial usage, but in civ- 
ilized business and financial circles it has 
long been obsolete. Today one demands 
a pledge of property of adequate market- 
able value as security for a loan. 

Every true investment is a loan. The 
outright purchase of real estate or of 
commodities in anticipation of market 
Price enhancement must be classed as 
speculation, since it involves only the 
factor of capital and not that of income. 
The purchase of stocks, although it 


brings the investor a nominal proprie- 
tary interest in a business, is but an 
operation whereby the investor’s money 
is loaned to further the conduct of that 
business. Investment in bonds or mort- 
gages is an obvious loan of funds. 

Whatever form of financial opera- 
tion the loan may take, the first con- 
sideration is the security. One loans 
money to a farmer to finance his plant- 
ing or his harvesting or certain im- 
provements, and accepts an_ interest 
bearing note and mortgage as security. 
One loans a builder money for the erec- 
tion of new homes or a commercial struc- 
ture, and protects his capital by a mort- 
gage. One buys shares in a bank or a 
railroad or manufacturing concern and 
the money is added to the working capi- 
tal, while the investor collects his div- 
idends and holds the stock certificates 
as security. 

The oldest form of investment his- 
tory records is the loan secured by real 
estate mortgage. Archaeologists of the 
University of Pennsylvania searching 
the ruins of Babylon in 1893 uncovered 
the archives of an ancient financial 
house. Hundreds of clay tablets were 
found on which were inscribed the firm’s 
business records. One of them, in per- 
fect state of preservation, is a real estate 
first mortgage translated as follows: 

“Thirty bushels of dates are due to 
Bel Nadin Shun, son of Marashu, by 
Bel Bullitsu and Sha Nabu Shu, sons 
of Kirebti, and their tenants. In the 
month Tashri (month of harvest) of the 
34th year of King Artaxerxes I, they 
shall pay the dates, thirty bushels, ac- 
cording to the measure of Bel Nadin 
Shun, in the town of Bit Balatsu. Their 
field, cultivated and uncultivated, their 
fief estate, is held as a pledge for the 
dates, namely, thirty bushels, by Bel 
Nadin Shun. Another creditor shall not 
have power over it.” 


This Babylonian mortgage is dated 
430 B. C., but it is known that this or 
similar forms of documents pledging 
land as security for debts were used 
as early as 2000 B. C. While the 
phrasing has changed and refinements 
of detail have been made during the last 
forty centuries, the essentials of the doc- 
ument and the fundamentals of the 
transaction are substantially the same 





today. This ancient tablet records the 
ability of the “sons of Kirebti” to pay, 
as well as their acknowledged willing- 
ness. 

When one chooses an investment his 
first step must be to measure and weigh 
the security. If he buys a mortgage on 
land, he must be sure that, in case of 
foreclosure, the land could readily be 
sold for the amount of the loan plus the 
accrued interest and the costs of collec- 
tion. If one buys stock in a manufac- 
turing concern, he must assure himself 
that there is ample business and reve- 
nue to justify the capitalization and the 
indebtedness and the expected dividends. 
A bond is a mortgage-secured promise 
to pay interest on money loaned and to 
repay that money when due. Its value 
is measured primarily by the value of 
the property pledged. 

Few indeed are the investors who 
can analyze the financial statement and 
business prospects of an industrial con- 
cern or public service corporation or 
bank, and accurately estimate the fair 
price to pay for its stock or its bonds. 
Few can appraise the value of mortgaged 
real estate or other property pledged as 
security for bonds, and determine its 
adequacy to protect the investment. Few 
are the investors, big or little, who can 
depend wholly on their own judgment 
in choosing safe employment for their 
funds. All must trust in large measure 
to the judgment and technical skill of 
men especially trained in making such 
analyses. 

That is the province of the experi- 
enced and reputable investment house. 
It employs specialists whose peculiar 
duty is the appraisal of property, the 
analysis of financial structures, the es- 
timation of income prospects, the prep- 
aration of legal safeguards, the accurate 
and thorough weighing and measur- 
ing of the borrower’s ability as well as 
willingness to pay when payment is due. 
The judgment of such a house, matured 
and refined through long and compre- 
hensive experience, is obviously more 
reliable than that of any individual. 
When such a house offers a security as 
desirable investment, the individual may 
well accept that recommendation. 
(Reprinted from April, 1928, issue at 


the earnest request of numerous readers.) 
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ties of the river, the blood of the victims 
splashing down the sloping rock and 
mingling with the waters, another. Chi- 
chen-Itza, in Yucatan, and its majestic 
ruins, its many-storied temple; the Ma- 
yan civilization. Shall we ever learn 
the “what and how and why” of 
these temples erected by archaic 
man, his conception of the Deity 
which he made, set upon altars and 
worshiped with offerings and blood 
sacrifices ? 

I have spoken of the serpent, 
coiled about the base of the Temple 
of Xochicalco. This pictograph is 
carried out quite as elaborately on 
the Temple of Xupa of the Piedras 
Negras ruins, in the Usumatcintla 
Valley, which shows a gigantic 
feathered serpent writhing over the 
bodies of emaciated victims. The 
plumed serpent is found at Palemke, 
in Chiapas, which temple is further 
elaborated with ‘majestic statues 
carved in relief on slabs of stone.” 
The serpent is also seen on Mayan 
monuments. 

The Mayans were great builders. 
There was a civilization where in- 
dustry and art went hand in hand. 
“At the time of the overthrow of 
the Aztec Empire, in 1521, the 
more advanced of the races, the 
Aztecs, the Mayans, the Zapotecas 
and the Mixtecas, had already en- 
tered the age of metals.’”’ The work 
of all primitive artists of that era, 
both painting and sculpture, was 
centered in the gods, of which the 
oldest was the Sun God. The symbols 
mentioned, and others, such as the cross, 
are found in places widely separated. 
“The cross was known as an object of 


(Continued from Page 76) 


special worship among the most ancient 
peoples before the Christian era.” It 
was among the Druids and the Goths; 
and has been discovered in Egypt, in 
China, in Tartary; and, nearer home, 





A Descendant of the “Builders” 


in Mexico, in Peru, Brazil, Paraguay. 


The great Temple of Mexico, that 


stood (approximately) on the site of 
the present-day Cathedral, is known 
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to have had a “snake wall’”—stone ser- 
pents, placed on the ramparts that sur- 
rounded the temple. “During the con- 
struction, in 1881, of the gardens of the 
cathedral, two blocks of stone represent- 
ting enormous serpent heads were 
found.” Snakes, facing each other, 
are carved on the priestly Calendar 
Stone that is built into the wall of 
the cathedral. 

We are told that: “Long files of 
men dragged the stones for the con- 
struction of the Temple of Mexico, 
with ropes over wooden rollers, in 
the same manner that the ancient 
Egyptians moved enormous blocks 
of granite for their pyramids.” The 
dedication of the temple was accom- 
plished by the sacrifice of seven hun- 
dred and twenty-eight captives of 
war. Four ministers of the sacrifice 
held the victim flat on the stone 
(laying hold on his hands and feet), 
while the priest, with a knife of ob- 
sidian, cut the captive’s throat, The 
blood of sacrifice trickled into a 
hollow in the center of the Sacrifi- 
cial Stone, and thence ran along a 
shallow channel and down the side 
of the sculptured rock. The Sacrifi- 
cial Stone, eight feet in diamter and 
three feet in height, was discovered 
in the City of Mexico in 179, 
where it had been buried by the 
zealous “missionaries” of Cortez. 
The Aztec Calendar Stone was an 
earlier discovery. 

Deserted, now, the prehistoric tem- 
ples have seen uncounted generations 
come and go since their builders van- 


ished. Savants question: ‘““Who was the § 


first ?’’ The answer is silence; the stone 
gods that guard the temples are dumb. 
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THE CHILDREN—By Edith Wharton. D. 
Appleton and Co., New York, London. 


RS. WHARTON’S books are always in- 

teresting and different. She loves to 
satirize her countrymen and their peculiar- 
ities. One would hardly considtr her at 
home with children unless such children. 
She makes of Judy Wheater, a charming 
unusual creature, but hardly a child after 
all. Of the women in the story, perhaps 
Rose Sellers is the nearest, what we call 
normal, of any, and yet where did it land 
her? 

The man—there is only one, the others 
are merely money bags more or less inflated 
—Boyne seems a bit exaggerated, or jarred. 
One could excuse him snatching after his 
vanishing youth to the extent of not know- 
ing his own mind in a delayed love affair, 
but to run off without keeping his word to 
a child is rather out of character, and to 
do it the second time is unforgiveable. 

This book is a reminder of how much 
better the next generation will manage this 
freedom of ours. They have been started 
out on the ideals which their parents got 
from the emotional literature of the last cen- 
tury which fits ill with the new ideas they 
are developing. In their maturity they will 
not make the mistake of thinking that ro- 
mantic love is more than a phase in the 
reproduction game, and will have less com- 
plex and fewer illusions than their parents. 

Mrs. W. GARLAND Foster. 





THE LAST TWELVE YEARS OF Jo- 
SEPH CONRAD—Richard Curle. Samp- 
son Lowe, Marston and Co., London. 


HIS is by far the most satisfying book 

about Conrad that has been written since 
his death. Richard Curle knew and loved 
his subject and consequently can give that 
little personal touch so convincing about a 
man whose work, if not his life must always 
have an element of mystery for his English 
readers. 

Perhaps, their choice of the sea as an avo- 
cation brings Pierre Loti and Conrad to 
mind together. There was much too in the 
charm of their writing to bring them to- 
gether, although temperamentally so far 
apart. Both, however, had that broad con- 
ception of life and both wrote what from 
sheer beauty will live a long time. 

This life of Conrad brings out vividly the 
need great writers have of replenishing their 
outworn vitality with pleasant intercourse 
among friends. In his books, Conrad drew 
largely from his own experiences both lived 
and imaginary. But even one’s friends can- 
not go all the way. It is significant in this 
connection that once when he and this bio- 
grapher were having a discussion about 
“The Arrow of Gold,” the latter remarked 
that “It was not clear why Rita finally left 
Monsieur George.” 

“Oh, well, my dear fellow,” replied Con- 
rad, “if you can’t understand that, it’s not 
worth discussing it.’ 





Conrad had probed the depths of the na- 
ture of this heroine both in fiction and in 
life. For Dona Rita was a real character 
and so has a life value which appeals to 
his readers long after many imaginary char- 
acters have faded. Fine as is the work in 
“The Nigger of the Narcissus” and “Lord 
Jim,” “The Arrow of Gold” must always 
gleam an elusive jewel among his books. 

Regarding Conrad’s women characters 
this author does not think that they are 
unconvincing as some have held. “It is 
true,” he explains that many of his woman 
characters are, as it were, different echoes 
of an ideal woman brought to life by his 
genius—a memory, no doubt, of the Dona 
Rita of his youth—but when he spoke of 
women he showed a very exact insight into 
their general characteristics. “,... There 
was not altogether an English view point. 
He treated women, in short, more as a cour- 
teous Frenchman would treat them than as 
a sentimental Englsihman. But at the same 
time he was capable, as his books prove, of 
a mental passion for a woman which few 
sentimental Englishmen could achieve.” 


Mrs. W. GARLAND Foster. 





VIKINGS OF THE STARS—By Kingsmill 
Commander; of the staff of the News- 
Tribune of Tacoma, Washington. 


HIS is a volume of verse that covers the 
whole field of aviation, a saga of the 
skies rich in romance and sweeping in its 
far reaches. Line drawings from the pen of 
J. Augustus Knapp of Palms, California, 
illustrate the volume. The frontispiece pic- 
tures Dreamer the Songsmith, harp on 
shoulder, finding the enchanted plume which 
furnishes the quill pen to recount the achieve- 
ments of dauntless will. The verses are 
divided into five groups: “Riders of The 
Sky” sing the craftsman in sympathy and 
understanding. Throbbing with life, with 
great dreams, with noble achievement, these 
verses thrill to the flight of the space gods 
who chart the trackless ocean of the upper 
deep. “Flaming Towers” follow a tracery 
of signal lights across the continent, and 
also herald the war swallows flying with 
death above the highest bird. “Putting It 
Through” pays tribute to the pilots of the 
mail planes who come in on time when 
trains are stopped and wires are down. 
The marvel of the use of radio to guide 
planes in their flight is sketched with awe 
and admiration. “The Saga of The Wild 
Swan,” a tribute to Lindbergh, is one of 
the most stirring poems in the collection. 
“The Lone Eagle” soars leisurely, but Lind- 
bergh, The Wild Swan, goes direct as an 
arrow, dynamic, strong, purposeful. “Play- 
ing The Game,” the last group of verses, 
sings those of us whose gray days are 
filled with the common task, but whose spir- 
its free can fly. 
“Vikings Of The Stars” is beautiful in its 
appointments throughout, its cover appropri- 
ately blue and silver-starred. The author 
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Q)riters 


shows skill with verse forms, using blank 
verse, elegy, sonnet, or lyric with telling 
effect. In this volume we go with him from 
dream to deed and from deed to further 
dream. PAMELIA PEARL JONES. 





THE SEIGNEURS OF LA SAULAYE—By 
Johnston Abbott. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 379 pages. Price $2.50. 

STORY of ‘New France always claims 
the interest of the average reader. This 
book depicts gentlemen adventurers of New 

France two centuries ago. Episodes of early 

Canada with complete historic background, 

or heavily colored with fiction, are more 

than ordinarily interesting. In “The Seig- 
neurs of La Saulaye” there is an expedition 

planned into the wilderness in search of a 

fabled silver mine. The play is back and 

forth with the intrigues of those high in 
power, and there are plots and counter-plots 
with fortunes hanging in the balance. 


The story is well written and is included 
in 38 chapters. 





THE BISHOP’S WIFE—By Robert Nathan. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. Price $2.00. 


OBERT NATHAN is a novelist who has 

constantly been working towards a cer- 
tain type of novel and who has in “The 
Bishop’s- Wife” finally achieved his ideal. 
It would be difficult to define accurately just 
what type of novel Mr. Nathan has been 
attempting to achieve. It is an amalgam 
of tenderness, gentle irony, and extreme 
lightness. It hovers very delicately between 
sentiment and pathos, and is constantly being 
rescued from artificiality by a rather nice 
gift for ironical expression. It is “youth 
grown old,” a paradox of tears and laugh- 
ter, of light fancy and undercurrents of 
sorrow. Such a technique requires a clever 
hand or else it is doomed to the miserable 
failure of a rag doll mawkishly arrayed in 
half-silks and partial satins. 

The Bishop in the story must build a 
cathedral. The Bishop must have an arch- 
deacon to assist him in this endeavor. He 
prays about the matter, which is precisely 
what a Bishop should do when confronted 
with any question. Suddenly Heaven an- 
swers his prayers and sends him an arch- 
deacon in one Michael. Now all this while, 
the Bishop has a wife who is lovely beyond 
the humble powers of Mr. Nathan’s imagery 
to suggest an adequate likeness. But she 
languishes with loneliness, she sobs with in- 
attention, she swoons with a great beauty 
which inspires her husband, the immaculate 
Bishop, not at all. But then Michael comes 
into their home and she realizes that love 
has touched her with wings of joy. “The 
angel, standing in the shadows, seemed to 
glow with a faint radiance, as though the 
light which fell about the wife found an 
echo there. No one spoke: but it seemed to 
the Bishop as though the room were full 
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Camille’s Tavern 
BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special Dinners 
75 Cents, $1.00, $1.25 

A la Carte and Table d’Hote Service 
Our French Chef can please the palate 
PHONE GRAYSTONE 7040 
843 LARKIN STREET Near Geary 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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PAVIL ELDER:S 
239 Post Street 
“San Francisco~~___/ 
















FIND YOUR PLACE IN THE 
SCHEME OF THINGS 


Have you found yourself drifting 
down the stream of life? Are valu- 
able years going by? Life is a system 
of well-established laws and _princi- 
ples, each act decrees a certain result. 
These laws of life are fundamental, 
permanent. Learn to understand them, 
and you find yourself, also success 
and the fulfillment of your dreams. 
These simple metaphysical principles 
have been used by the Rosicrucian 
fraternity for centuries. Thousands of 
men and wome nhave known success 
and happiness through the use of 
these principles. 



















THE KEY 


The Rosicrucian fraternity will send 
without obligation to you, a book, 
“Light of Egypt,” explaining how 
you may learn to apply these digni- 
fied metaphysical principles in over- 
coming your daily problems. Merely 
address a request to: 



















LIBRARIAN O. V. M. 
Amorc Library San Jose, Calif. 
Rosicrucian Order 
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(Continued from Page 72) 


think of James Marshall and the days 
of 49 when gold and California are 
mentioned. But James Marshall and 
the central part of the state really have 
no claim to the first gold discovery. 

Marshall, like Columbus, had a good 
press agent, or at least the time was ripe 
for the event. The real discoverer of 
gold in California, Francisco Lovez, na- 
tive of California, like Lief Ericsson 
and his Norse band, lost a pedestal in 
history for not “following-up” the dis- 
covery in the proper manner. 

One sunny dav, nearly eight vears be- 
fore the gold rush which started the ad- 
venturers of the world toward Califor- 
nia, Francisco Lopez, majordomo of the 
mission, set out to hunt up some horses 
which had strayed away. About noon he 
reached a spot in the San Feliciana Can- 
yon, among the San Fernando hills, and, 
being warm and tired, sat down in the 
shade of an oak tree to rest. While gaz- 
ing idly around, he spied some wild on- 
ions. Being rather fond of them, he took 
out his knife and dug up a few. Along 
with the dirt clinging to the roots came 
a small piece of gold. He dug around 
and found a little more. 

On his arrival in town he showed his 
discovery to some friends and a minia- 
ture “gold rush” started. But there was 
little water for placer-mining and the 
methods used were both clumsy and 
wasteful. The “pans” were bateas, or 
bowl-shaped Indian baskets. Besides the 
crude and difficult means of mining, the 
discovery was frowned upon by the mis- 
sion fathers and rancho owners, who did 
not want the sort of persons and events 
that the cry of “Gold!” was liable to 
bring down upon them. So in a few 
months most of the excitement had sub- 
sided. 

The fields near San Fernando were 
worked for several years, however, min- 
ers even being brought in from Sonora, 
Mexico, and it is claimed that in the 
first two years not less than $80,000 to 
$100,000 was taken out. 

It is said that the first California gold 
ever coined in the United States, at the 
government mint in Philadelphia, was 
carried around the Horn in a sailing 
vessel by Alfred Robinson and that the 
18.34 ounces made some $344.75, or 
over $19 to the ounce. 

So Mission San Fernando Rey de Es- 
pana, scene of tempest-in-the-teapot re- 
bellions, touched by the magic of gold 
and of romance, broods now in the still 
warm sun, and who knows but that min- 


gled with the dreams of padres and In- 
dians, god and soldiers, there is not a 
dream of the greatness that will some 
day come to the old mission again, and 
to the valley peopled now by a different 
sort of race, who are digging gold out 
of the soil, not in its metal form, but as 
the fruit of their labors on farm and in 
orchard. 

And as the valley grows and prospers, 
so must love and reverence for the mis- 
sion and ail that it stands for, grow in 
the hearts of those about it, for the spell 
of the mission is the spell of California 
and the West, and the gay, sad spirit 
of early days must always reach out and 
hold the men and women of today, no 
matter where their birthplaces. 





THE WRONG VINE 


A bozo in here today, observed Cash 
Miller, cigar store philosopher, says in 
the garden of love he married a clinging 
vine only to find later she was some kind 
of a poison ivy.—Thrift Magazine. 





THRIFT AND POVERTY 


There is not much advantage in try- 
ing to help a man who will not help 
himself. Right now the mid-winter 
drives for all sorts of charitable pur- 
poses are under way. 

Many of these are worthy. The 
world can always stand more charity. 
As we go along day after day most of 
us are far too self-centered. We are not 
willing to give serious thought to others 
less fortunate than ourselves to the de- 
gree that we should. Let no man utter 
a word against charity. 

Still, the fact remains, that the cod- 
dled beggar will always a beggar be. 
The dole system of England was one 
of the worst mistakes that country has 
made. 

When we encourage thrift we dis- 
courage the need for charity. We elim- 
inate by just that much the necessity 
for alms. Remember that! 

The best way to cure poverty is 
through the development of thrift. We 
are learning this lesson more and more 
as time goes on. 

Society can well afford to devote 
money, energy and thought to the en- 
couragement of real thrift, for, in so 
doing, the nede for charity will grow 
less. The thrifty person becomes not 
only a more useful member of society 
but he ceases forever to be a potential 
economic liability to his fellow citizens. 
—Thrift Magazine. 
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California Palace of the Legion of Honor fee eee eee 


of shadowy beings moving slowly and with 
By ZE divine sweetness between them and around 
y Hazev SNELL SCHREIBER them. He felt the presence of the hosts of 


joy, their heavenly pinions brushed his soul.” 


Then comes a Christmas scene, touched 
with high moments of realization for the 








O honor the dead while serving the living, Bishop’s wife and for the amorous arch- 

; 1 Or , = 08 deacon, sent from Heaven to make her quite 

A mighty precept to mortals giving, happy and her husband jealous. Mr. Nathan, 

ys 7 rs 1 with all the delicate skill of a professional 
amy eed glory pune wo worth, tight-rope walker, leans not too heavily in 





the direction of the real, thus keeping well 
within the proper and decorous confines of 
a gentle suggestion of impossible joys. Such 
a method keeps the novel light, fresh-blown, 
sweet. It is of the tradition of Schubert. It 
is a fanciful confection, cloying at times, but 


When the brain of man to Thee gave birth. 







ee 
Within thy columned, stately walls, choose anwed tar te comy taninen, ty Gs 
Thy cloistered courts and marble halls, indefinable charm of Mr. Nathan’s person- 

ality which gives the pages an air of fine- 






The turmoil of Life seems wholly to cease, ness. 
, ; : . There are pages on which lines occur that 
Thy sacred silence brings perfect peace. are too obvious. Mr. Nathan should avoid 





such a sentence as this: 

“She received the archdeacon in her li- 
brary, in which there still remained a few 
books. The essays of Mr. Emerson and Mr. 









° a. 2 > ; ) 
Thy organ s de ep notes—like echoes of war, Holmes, and the novels of Mrs. Glyn rested 
; ; , ‘ side by side upon shelves which were also 
The anguish of soldiers, the great cannon’s roar: devoted to pieces of bric-a-brac, and bits of 
The tones gently changing, now soft and light, jade of no value.” 
I protest against the insinuation of “bits 





Like the sound of war-weary souls in their flight. of jade of no value.” This is too obvious 
irony. Irony ceases to have a quality when 
it is obvious, for it is not meant to explain 
but simply to point out error in an indirect 
manner. There are much better examples of 









Thy galleries shelter great works of art, Mr. Nathans’ wit in the book, however, even 
Bes Leal ‘ , though equally obvious. There is the Bishop’s 
are, priceless gifts from ancient mart, statement, for example ,that “Adultery was 

: : . a great sin: for one thing, it sounded like 
Their priceless gems the Mothers gave, a sin. It was like a sound out of Hell, sug- 
A life’s work gone for a white-crossed grave. gestive and obscene.” Michael also makes 
delicate enquiry of the Bishop as follows: 





“Is it really towards Heaven that these 
buildings aspire? I am not sure, my friend. 
There are two ways of going up: one is to 
reach for what is above, the other is to 
spurn what is below.” 






To serve the living and honor the dead, 






Countless millions Thy halls will tread; We are all eager for “a music from 
Thos Saal ' beyond the world.” We are all discontent, 
gion of Honor, how noble, how fine, but does it necessarily follow that we must 





associate an unearthly longing with a face 
of pink and white, a ribbon of blue, and 
eyes of sweet tenderness? Michael, being im- 
mortal, concluded that the ideas should not 
be associated for fear of losing the un- 
earthly longing and so he left the Bishop’s 
home and the Bishop’s wife. 


CareEY McWILLIAMs. 


The World will worship at Thy glorious Shrine. 
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San Francisco 


Overland 


Limited” 






Over the direct 
route to the East 







The fastest time over the 
most direct line East, only614%4 
hours San Franciscoto Chicago. 







Offering every refinement of 
travel comfort: rooms en suite, 
if desired; club car, barber, 
valet, shower; ladies’ lounge 
with maid and shower ; unsur- 
passed dining-car service. Fol- 
lows the historic OVERLAND 
ROUTE. 

The “Gold Coast” and the 
“Pacific Limited,” two other 
fine trains over this route. 
Through Pullmans to Denver, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Chicago and points enroute. 

Yourchoice of three other 
great routes returning. Go one 
way, return another. 


Southern 
Pacific 


F. S. McGINNIS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco 
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Mr. Nathan’s sense of humor is of 
the keen variety and he can make more 
people laugh than any one else writing 
today other than Ring Lardner, Robert 
Benchley, and Stephen Leacock. And 
even if his profession seems to be that 
of criticizing the American Theatre 
(which he does nothing else but) his 
Clinical Notes in the Mercury have al- 
ways been criticism of the first order 
as well as sophisticated humor. Even 
though Mr. Nathan is also somewhat 
too intolerant to do most of his sub- 
jects justice, when he likes he can show 
a bit of tenderness and understanding 
and pity. And he never becomes so 
delirious over apparent things as to write 
lengthily of them and in a serious mood. 
He tells what he supposes to be the 
truth in all matters and he does not 
bother with what anyone else might 
think of what he has written. He says 
he is entitled to change his opinion of 
anything as often as he likes, because he 
is liable to error, and that is a thing 
most critics do not admit. 

Mr. Nathan, like the other two gen- 
tlemen already mentioned, also takes 
only himself seriously. For has he not 
written in the preface to his New Amer- 
ican Credo that “the philosophical trea- 
tise (that’s what he calls the Credo!) 
was received with appropriate serious- 
ness, despite its surface air of jest.” The 
Credo, as anyone who has laid hands 
on it knows, is a mere collection of an 
intelligent man’s jokes. And Mr. Na- 
than is the first and only joke collector 
to call his jokes philosophy. It is a col- 
lection of the things most Americans 
are supposed to believe, for no reason at 
all, according to Mr. Nathan. 

Let us take a look at the first thing 
an American is supposed to believe, ac- 
cording to Nathan, “1. That the ele- 
phant tusks, swamp moss and specimens 
of old arrow-heads periodically brought 
back by explorers from the African 
jungle are of great value in adding to 
the store of human knowledge.” 

If that is the manner in which an 
American philosophical treatise com- 
mences, then we had better read Ema- 
nuel Swedenborg on the explanation of 
the Apocalypse. 

In order to finish reading the book 
it is necessary to wade through only 
1231 thats, all of which are equally 
irrelevant as the first. 

Witness another: “374. That a guinea 
pig performs the act of adultery on an 
average of five hundred times a day.” 

And another. “736. That when one 
asks a bell-boy in a hotel in Buda Pest 
to get one’s suit pressed, he reappears 
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in a few minutes with a large blonde.” 

And yet the author and the publisher 
of this book seem so pleased with it that 
on the last page appears: “A NOTE 
ON THE TYPE IN WHICH THIS 
BOOK IS SET. This book is com- 
posed on the Linotype in Bodoni, so- 
called after its designer, Giombattista 
Bodoni (1740-1813)” etc., etc. 

And so here again is a fine critic who 
makes the mistake of taking his work 
and himself seriously which is also a 
sin punishable by eternal censure. 


T IS obvious then that these three 

gentlemen pursue the uncivilized 
method of exposing shams and idiocies 
by pointing them out directly instead of 
carefully and quietly reporting them in 
the manner of Anatole France. The 
latter has undoubtedly done more with 
his pleasant writings to murder super- 
stition, ignorance, cruetly and intolerance 
than these three gentlemen combined. 
But that is saying nothing that might 
injure these gentlemen, for it will be 
considerable time before the world will 
see another Anatole France. Of course, 
this unrefined method of pointing out 
superstitions and idiocies is probably 
entertaining if written by a Mencken 
or a Nathan. It is however too harsh 
for the person who is ignorant and su- 
perstittious, to see it as the author does, 
and for that reason, the ignorant re- 
mains ignorant and the uncivilized re- 
main uncivilized. 

As before stated, there is certainly a 
lack of intelligent tolerance in these 
critics, which is regrettable, for what 
good is a critic who cannot see two 
sides to every question? 

These men are much too prejudiced. 
So much so that they cannot give such 
persons and things as the following a 
half-way decent hearing, but continually 
dismiss them with gestures of disgust: 
Eddie Guest, Los Angeles, James Oli- 
ver Curwood, moving pictures, idiots, 
Billy Sunday, song and dance men, Eng- 
lish literature, Democracy, Gertrude 
Atherton, politicians, psychoanalysts, 
prohibition, Rotary, censors, love, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, and God. 

But on the other hand they worship 
and endlessly praise anything they pre- 
fer. Thus Mr, Mencken bows his head 
humbly to medicine, Mr. Nathan to 
pretty legs and fair faces, and Mr. Hal- 
deman-Julius to himself. 

Today it is popularly believed that 
of these three critics Mr. Mencken is 
the greatest, with Mr. Nathan a close 
second. And in the vague and dim dis- 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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upper terrace, or altar proper, then 
stands a great tablet bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “Imperial Heaven, Supreme Em- 
peror.” There are also rows of smaller 
tablets dedicated to the emperors of the 
divine line who have intervened between 
the first great sage and his worshipful 
descendant. Upon the second terrace are 
tablets to the sun, the moon, the five 
planets, the Great Bear, the twenty- 
eight principal constellations, and the 
other important stars of the heavens. 
The princes of the realm, the great 
mandarins and earls, together with other 
dignitaries of various degrees, are all 
appointed a special place to stand 
during this ceremony, and when every- 
thing is in readiness, the Emperor 
ascends into the presence of the tablet 
of high Heaven and his own illustrious 
ancestors and, bowing humbly before the 
venerable past, kneels upon the marble 
stones and knocks his forehead against 
the pavement. He beseeches the Great 
Emperor to look with favor upon his 
son, regent on the earth; to forgive the 
sins of China; and to punish him and not 
his people for any evil that may have 
been in the heart of China in the pre- 
ceding year. He assumes the position of 
the scapegoat, becoming responsible for 
the errors of his people and seeking the 
mercy and forgiveness of the Heavenly 
One. As preparation for the actual cere- 
mony, the Emperor undergoes a period 
of fasting and purification, in order that 
he may ascend in righteousness into the 
presence of the great tablet of Heaven 
and beg the Sky Man to enter into the 
inscription upon the stone and enliven it. 

In a building a short distance from 
the altar are stored the drums and other 
musical instruments used in the cere- 
mony, among which are flutes made of 
amber and bells of various sizes com- 
posed entirely of single blocks of jade. 
The last time the ceremony of the 
Temple of Heaven was held was by 
Yuan Shih-kai, the usurper Emperor 
of China, who even went so far as to 
have the Temple of Heaven lighted by 
electric lights. It was during the cere- 
mony given by Yuan Shih-kai that the 
only photographs ever taken of the cere- 
mony were made, but they proved very 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. The cere- 
mony was a failure owing to the fact 
that popular opinion did not regard 
Yuan Shih-kai as the Jegitimate descend- 
ent of Heaven. 

A short distance from the Altar of 
Heaven stands the Temple of Heaven, 
a magnificent building also standing 
upon a circular altar rising in three 
tiers. The triple dome of the Temple of 
Heaven is visible from the top of the 


Temple of Heaven 
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nearby altar, 1n the Temple of Heaven 
the Ceremony of Rain takes place in the 
first month of the summer season. An 
elaborate ceremony is also given in the 
Temple of Heaven during the first 
decade of the first month of the year, 
when the beneficence of the gods is 
supplicated for the good of the people. 
The Temple of Heaven is a building of 
considerable Masonic interest. It has 
twelve doors and Masonic degrees are 
given there annually. The tiara-shaped 
dome is symbolic of the three worlds 
and the entire structure is a mass of 
remarkable philosophic symbolism. The 
great dragon screen of the Emperor 
within the Temple of Heaven is one of 
the great wonders of the Orient. This 
screen is placed behind the Son of 
Heaven to prevent evil spirits from 
whispering in his ear, thus insuring that 
he ever be a just ruler of his people. 





CLOWNS OF CRITICISM 
(Continued from Page 92) 


tance Mr. Haldeman-Julius is also 
noticed, but in no wise connected with 
the other two gentlemen, who are, if 
not actually, brothers, at least so by 
adoption and preference. 

But they are an intolerant group of 
men and intolerance is a terrible sin, 
punishable, at least, with horse laughing 
and nose thumbing. 

Is it any wonder then, when the sup- 
posedly sophisticated publications of the 
land are given to so much unnecessary 
breast beating on the one hand over 
trivialities and to an unending haw-haw 
of a horse laugh at ignorance on the 
other hand, that more and more people 
are burying themselves in the pages of 
such things as The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
The Holy Bible? ' 
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The -Alexandria’s 
Room (lerks Make You 
Feel ‘Right at Home! 


Courteous clerks, familiar with 
every room, make sure you are 
established in quarters you prefer. 
—This is but one of the features 
of this great hotel where thought- 
ful and kindly service combines 


with ideal comfort and surround- 
ings to make every stay enjoyable. 


700 FIREPROOF ROOMS 
75 rooms with private toilets, $2 to $3 
380 rooms with bath __.. $3 to $4 
245 rooms with bath $5 to $8 

For two persons, $3 up 


The Indian Grille Cafeteria 
Located on the Air-Cooled Lower Lobby 
The Peacock Inn (Coffee Shop) 

The Franco-Italian Dining 

Room 


The ALEXANDRIA is an affili- 

ated unit of the twenty-eight 

hotels of the Eppley System in 

the middle west and of the 

Hamilton Chain in California 
and Arizona. 


E. C. EPPLEY, President 
CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
Vice - President — Managing Director 





HOTEL 


EXANDRIA 


Los Angeles 





ATTA TTT 
The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 
income-—fire, marine and auto- 
mobile-in Pacific Coast States 
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di The Comfortable S 
|Great Northern| 


Hotel 
, CHICAGO |, 
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REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
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RAVELERS select the Great North- 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 

400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 
New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 











RHEUMATISM 


can be cured! 


yg yy Take a new joy in liv- 
ing. At last a way to relieve your 
pain has been found. 


ANTI-URIC, the natural preparation, 
made from roots and herbs, has given 
permanent relief to many sufferers 
everywhere in as short a time as 20 
days. 


IF YOUR CASE is neuritis, sciatica, 
lumbago, inflammatory rheumatism, 
kidney ailment or general uric acid 
condition, you owe it to yourself to 
start using ANTI-URIC today. 


ANTI-URIC is for sale at the Owl and 
all other good drug stores. Results 
guaranteed or money back. 


If your case is ARTHRITIS, 
communicate with this office, 
stating length and history 
‘of case. 


THE ANTI-URIC CO. 
32 Front St., San Francisco 


























PRINTING 


The Trade Publishing Company, at 
619 California Street, San Francisco, 
print this magazine. Headquarters for 
books, catalogues, trade journals and 
publications of all kinds. 
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A Canyon of Palms at the Edge of the Desert 


By Emmy Matt Rush 


ert is in gala attire. Thousands of 

blossoms, pink, blue, yellow, purple, 
white, thousands of desert primroses, 
verbena, daisies, and others of their kind, 
cover the hot arid sand of the great 
Colorado desert, where it makes way for 
the canyon of palms. Here amidst para- 
doxical contrasts live the remnants of an 
early tribe of native Californians, in 
meekness and humble submission to the 
march of time and the ways of the white 
man, the people of the tribe of the Agua 
Caliente. Near their humble abodes the 
provetbial “hot waters” for which their 
tribe has been named, still ebbs and flows 
from the hot beds underneath Mother 
earth. The village of Palm Springs, too, 
is close at hand, and Mt. San Jacinto’s 
snow crowned crest looms over all. Pres- 
sing on beyond the Indian village of 
adobe, skirting San Jacinto’s purple pin- 
nacles, orchid hued spurs and hoary 
walls, the most remarkable paradox of 
the desert is gained, Palm Canyon at the 
desert’s edge. In strange contrast in- 
deed, to the arid, blistering desert sands 
that shift and billow with the surging 
winds that come down from the moun- 
tains, one finds this oasis of Palm Can- 
yon where desert and mountain meet 

. where dancing brooks given an im- 
petus from the melting snows of San 


I: IS spring time, and the great Des- 





Canyon of Palms 


Jacinto’s heights feed and succor hun. 
dreds of hoary, ancient palm trees, 
Sentinel like, and with an august maj- 
esty the palms rear their tall gaunt 
trunks to greet the Sky Father. .. . 


The setting sun is sinking low across 
the Devil’s Playground and the great 
arid desert valley. The shadows are 
slanting long and weird across the open 
spaces of the desert . . . even-tide is near 
at hand . . . with pigments rare and beau- 
tiful nature paints her canvas of the 
heavens overhead peacefully the 
erstwhile shifting sands have found their 
haven . .. the birds are nestward hom- 
ing . . . wild things, fleet footed, after 
their evening meal, may be heard in the 
silence that enshrouds the spurs of the 
range. Palm Canyon and its adjacent 
pinnacles are deserted. Calmly, with 
majesty undisturbed, the setting sun 
sweeps the heavens with a master stroke 
of ravishing color. Spellbound, we gaze 
into the colorful silence, out and beyond 
into the desert vastness. A_habitant 
woman approaches .. . “STOOP!” she 
cries, “STOOP!” Promptly, with the 
almost human aptitude to sometimes do 
as one is told, we stoop. “What do you 
see ?”’ she cried. What do we see? Look- 
ing upward as we stooped, we beheld 
what only those who follow us into the 
desert will behold, if they will stoop and 
view the setting sun, upwards, at right 
angles from the earth! 


The spell is broken, the sun has dis- 
appeared in a wave of glory. Evening 
shadows are fast receding, and the day 
upon the desert is done. Starlighted 
trails begin to loom overhead, where re- 
cently the sun held court, and then the 
moon . . . mellow, amber-hued . . . and 
the soul of man walks forth into the 


great desert silence, to meet face to face 
his Maker! 





. 
THE HEAVENLY PACK 
(Continued from Page 82) 


fant place by a delivery wagon from § 
Hadley’s Hardware Store containing a JJ 
large number of implements. The men 
formed themselves into gangs or shifts J 
to work at eight-hour intervals, the 
ground was staked out, and the first 
gang fell to with vigor. The moist de- 
pleted Si was being dug for as if he 
were some huge nugget worth his weight 
in gold. 


(Continued in April Issue) 
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The Golden Touch 


(Continued from Page 74) 


_ coral crushing when we shuffled, 
bare-footed ,.. chains...” 

Bimmie did not care who Midas was, 
nor about Goldie until she blew gold 
dust from the shelf and made him 
sneeze; then laughed at him, her finger 
flipping the small gold loops in her ear- 
lobes. He went away reluctantly and did 
not mention that visit to his mother. 


N SUNDAY morning in church he 
tried to win a smile from Marguer- 
ite, but she ignored him. He looked 
down the aisle and saw Goldie sitting 
under the Joseph window; and her white 
dress flickered with leaf shadows over 
the tinted Coat of Many Colors in 
stained glass. Goldie smiled readily; and 
so interested him that he forgot the 
weary sermon and was surprised at the 
litany coming so soon. 
“And we beseech Thee, O Lord, to 


have mercy .. .” said his mother. 


Marguerite’s church primness ended 
with the service. She giggled as they 
went down the aisle until the slow mov- 
ing congregation halted them near the 
daughter of Midas. 

“Marguerite, here’s Goldie,” he whis- 
pered, and was shocked when Marguer- 
ite jerked her hand from his and hurried 
after her mother. 


“You needn’t be so stuck up,” he 
said, when he caught up with her, and 
his face was scarlet. 

“George John Bimmittee, she isn’t 
even white,” stormed Marguerite. 

Her frills shook as she flounced along. 
Bimmie was disgusted. On Sundays he 
was expected to play on her lawn; but 
to punish her he went for a walk instead, 
down the track to the woods. There he 
found Adder’s Tongues like sconces, and 
purple violets and lilies on moss altars, 
and sun-spangles, swimming in shadows 
like golden fish. And at the foot of a 
silver beech, nibbling soft-shelled nuts, 
sat Goldie. Bimmie was suddenly shy. 
To ease his embarrassment he climbed 
the beach tree and shook down a shower 
of nuts. Sliding down his trousers were 
torn. He went to swamp edge and found 
eight ripe paw-paws and slipped knee 
deep in soft ooze. Tired with disasters, 
he sat beside Goldie, and offered gifts 
of his foraging. 

It was difficult to talk with girls, and 
between him and Goldie was that snub 
of Marguerite. His mother would not 
approve of this meeting in the woods. 
There was spice of forbidden fruit and 
adventure. 


“I won’t be seeing you many more 
times,” he said, finally. “Pretty soon I’m 
going to England to school. Then I’m 
going all over the world. I won’t be 
back for years.” 


“T guess you won’t come here and 
climb trees and tear your pants when 
you come back,”’ she said, eyes already 
questioning from the fringing lashes, 
years beyond Bimmie in wisdom and 
lure of life. 


“Sure I will. I like the woods and 
railroad ditches; and today I saw a gold- 
striped garter snake. I’d better go now, 
though.” 


He did not see her again, except at 
school, before he went away to take a 
post graduate course in life, with terms 
of Oxford sandwiched between visits to 
the Cornish Castle, and globe-trotting, 
meant to give him a broader under- 
standing for his career of future Cana- 
dian historical achievement. 


He traveled and saw gold beaten in 
diverse ways of human ingenuity. He 
saw, also, many flowers of the sun, in 
forests blazoned by vivid-colored birds 
and orchids, and lilies under eastern 
moons. But because he was trained to 
be a grandfather as well as a son he did 
not bring from that dusk any flowers 
plucked in thoughtless moments, al- 
though he treasured a sheaf of scented 
memories, Then he returned, a proper 
and upstanding young Canadian with 
the singing blood of an old strain lilting 
in his blood and the heritage of wander- 
ing empire builders behind his eyes. 

The years of his absence seemed wiped 
away when on that first Sunday morn- 
ing he sat beside his mother in church, 
their hands clasped in the crimson of 
the Magdalene’s cloak on the window. 
Across the aisle, Marguerite smiled de- 
mure welcome. She was a stately Mar- 
guerite now, slender in soft white silk 
and wide hat. After that one fleeting 
smile she kept her gaze on the prayer- 
book and swayed forward in the re- 
sponses. Bimmie murmured with eyes 
roving: “And we beseech Thee, O 
Lord .. .” 


Then his patter ceased. Down the 
rows of faces lighting the shadowed 
church he saw Goldie. She glowed like 
massed primroses under flecks of tinted 
light from the Joseph Coat. After that, 
Bimmie seemed to look through the 
wrong end of a telescope. The church 
was tiny. People he knew were further 
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removed and mattered less. He walked 
from church beside Marguerite, a won- 
derful Marguerite who would grace a 
Bimmittee career, shine in a Bimmittee 
home. And Bimmie was quite ready to 
begin the campaign of winning a grand- 
mother for future generations of his race. 
He was happy, content. Until at the 
corner they met Goldie. 


(Continued in April issue) 
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THE GREENWICH 
VILLAGE QUILL 
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world today. Although Canada is not 
yet a large producer of oil, she appar- 
ently has immense reserves, and her out- 
put is increasing rapidly. The oil field 
of Ohio and Indiana extends into west- 
ern Ontario, the chief producing center 
of which is Petrolia. At Sarnia are lo- 
cated the leading refineries. In 1927 On- 
tario yielded about 140,000 barrels of 
oil. 

Prospecting for oil in western Canada 
did not begin until about 1884. Little 
progress was made before 1920, but in 
1927 the output amounted to 321,154 
barrels, or about 66 per cent of the total 
production of Canada. The chief field is 
in Turner Valley, southwest of Calgary, 
but the bituminous sands in the north- 
ern part of Alberta are rich in oil. In 
1924 the output of oil in Alberta was 
844 barrels. In 1927 the production 
amounted to 321,154 barrels. This sug- 
gests that Canada may be one of the 
large producers of petroleum in the not 
distant future. 

In 1910 the value of the natural gas 
produced in Canada was $1,346,471, 
but in 1927 this had increased to 
$7,741,661. Several provinces have de- 
posits of natural gas, but Ontario is the 
leading producer. There are producnig 
wells in Alberta near Medicine Hat, 
Calgary and Viking, 

Although Canada has vast forests, one 
observes that in many cities brick is ex- 
tensively used as a building material. 
This is in part due to the wide distribu- 
tion of glacial clays. Common bricks are 
manufactured in all of the provinces, 
and sewer pipe, hollow tile and pottery 
in some. 

In output of nickel Canada leads the 
world. The chief producing region is the 
Sudbury area, but some is mined in the 
vicinity of Cobalt. The Sudbury nickel 
is smelted at Copper Cliff, about four 
miles west of Sudbury, with which it is 
connected by an electric road. The 
Creighton mine, in this field, is said to 
be the largest producer in the world. 
The nickel is usually associated with 
other metals. In the manufacture of au- 
tomobiles, bathroom fixtures, vacuum 
cleaners and electrical machinery large 
amounts of nickel are used. In 1900 
Canada produced about 7,000,000 pounds 
of this metal, but in 1927 the output 
was about 66,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$15,000,000. 

Zinc is another metal of which Can- 
ada has a large supply. The Dominion 
now holds sixth place in the production 
of zinc, having advanced rapidly since 
1913. Before the World War Canadian 


zinc was smelted in the United States, 
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but there is now a smelter at Trail, 
British Columbia. The larger part of 
the zinc comes from this province, the 
mines being in the Kootenay Mountains, 
The Sullivan silver-lead-zinc mine is a 
large producer. In 1911 Canada’s out- 
put of zinc amounted to 1,877,479 
pounds, but in 1927 this had increased 
to about 16,500,000 pounds. 

In the production of salt, Ontario is 
the leading province. Near Windsor 
there are large deposits, in some places 
as much as 250 feet in thickness. Bor- 
ings are made to the salt beds, the salt 
is dissolved and the brine pumped out, 
There are also salt deposits in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 

The following tables will serve to 
summarize some of the points regarding 
the mineral wealth of Canada. 

Value of Mineral Output of Canada 
for Certain Years (Canada Year Book 


1927-28, p. 349): Value Per 



























Years Total Value Capita 
EE. $ 10,221,255 $ 2.23 
6 ............ 22,474,256 4.38 
ae 79,286,697 12.81 
Sa 177,201,534 22.05 
=a 240,437,123 25.61 
244,520,098 25.70 





Importance of Certain Minerals in 
1927. Figures in Round Numbers (Com- 
piled from Canada Year Book 1927-28): 














Per Cent of 
Name Value Total Value 
a $61,000,000 24.78 
REO 38,000,000 14.98 
caer .......... 17,000,000 7.00 
i aa 16,000,000 6.66 
Nickel ............ 15,000,000 6.02 
Cement ........ 14,000,000 5.88 
Saver ............ 12,000,000 5.21 
Asbestos ........ 10,000,000 4.26 
TINS ccccexacceses 10,000,000 4.14 





The capital invested in the mineral 
industries in Canada is in excess of 
$700,000,000. More than 82,500 per- 
sons are employed, to whom wages and 
salaries amounting to nearly $100,000, 
000 are paid annually. For those inter- 
ested in this field of endeavor, the Do- 
minion is one of the most promising 
countries in the world. 


















A GOOD PLACE TO BUY 
RIDING CLOTHES 


We are pleased to recommend the firm of 
Anton C, Jensen as an excellent place to buy 
Riding Clothes. For many years he has made 
a specialty of making Riding Clothes. In 
fact, his is the only firm in San Francisco 
dealing in that commodity. He has had wide 
experience in this line, having worked for 
eleven years in London and three years if 
Paris. He guarantees satisfaction to all cus- 
tomers. See Anton C. Jensen, 1023 Phelan 
Building, Riding Clothes. 
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San Francisco’s 
newest hotel, 250 
comfortable out- 
side rooms, each 
with private bath 
and shower. Beau- 
tiful lobby, coffee 
shop, beauty par- 
lor, barber shop. 
Radio attachment 
in rooms. Drive 
into hotel garage. 
Take elevator up- 
stairs. Courteous 
service. 
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of 
¢ Ambassador 
LOS ANGELES 


is graciously acknowledged by 
THEIR IMPERIAL HIGHNESSES 
PRINCE and PRINCESS ASAKA of JAPAN 


Chuichi Ohashi, Japanese Consul, in writing of the 
recent stay of Prince and Princess Asaka said: 


“I take pleasure in conveying to you their hearty 
gratitude for the courtesy and hospitality with 
which your hotel accommodated them.” 


No other hotel in the world offers more varied attrac- 
tions. Superb 27-acre park, with miniature golf course, 
open air plunge and tennis courts. Riding, hunting 
and all sports, including 18-hole Rancho Golf Club. 
Motion picture theatre and 35 smart shops within the 
hotel. Famous Cocoanut Grove for dancing nightly. 


Write for Chef's Cookbook of 
California Recipes 


BEN L. FRANK, Manager 








Every Room With Bath or Shower 


Rates: 
$2.00 to $2.50—Single 
$3.00 to $3.50—Double 
Twin Beds—$4.00 


Special Box Springs and 
Mattresses 
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The Pony-Rider 
From Roughing It 


By MARK TWAIN 


N A LITTLE WHILE all interest was taken up in stretching our necks and 
watching for the “‘pony-rider”—the fleet messenger who sped across the 
continent from St. Joe to Sacramento, carrying letters nineteen hundred 
miles in eight days! Think of that for perishable horse and human flesh and 
blood to do! The pony-rider was usually a little bit of a man, brimful of spirit 
and endurance. No matter what time of the day or night his watch came on, 
and no matter whether it was winter or summer, raining, snowing, hailing, or 
sleeting, or whether his “beat” was a level straight road or a crazy trail over 
mountain crags and precipices, or whether it led through peaceful regions 
or regions that swarmed with hostile Indians, he must be always ready to 
leap into the saddle and be off like the wind! There was no idling-time for a 
pony-rider on duty. He rode fifty miles without stopping, by daylight, moon- 
light, starlight, or through the blackness or darkness—just as it happened. 
He rode a splendid horse that was born fora racer and fed and lodged like 
a gentleman; kept him at his utmost speed for ten miles, and then, as he 
came crashing up to the station where stood two men holding fast a fresh, 
impatient steed, the transfer of rider and mail-bag was made in the twinkling 
of an eye, and away flew the eager pair and were out of sight before the 
spectator could get hardly the ghost of a look. 


We had had a consuming desire, from the beginning, to see a pony-rider, 
but somehow or other all that passed us and all that met us managed to streak 
by in the night, and so we heard only a whiz and a hail, and the swift phantom 
of the desert was gone before we could get our heads out of the windows. 
But now we were expecting one along every moment, and would see him 
in broad daylight. Presently the driver exclaims: 


“HERE HE COMES!” 


Every neck is stretched further, and every eye strained wider. Away across 
the endless dead level of the prairie a black speck appears against the sky, 
and it is plain that it moves. Well, I should think so! In a second or two it 
becomes a horse and rider, rising and falling, rising and falling—sweeping 
toward us nearer, and nearer, growing more and more distinct, more and 
more sharply defined—nearer and still nearer, and the flutter of the hoofs 
comes faintly to the ear—another instant a whoop and a hurrah from our 
upper deck, a wave of the rider’s hands, but no reply, and man and horse 
burst past our excited faces, and go winging away like a belated fragment 
of a storm! 

So sudden is it all, and so like a flash of unreal fancy, that but for the flake 
of white fo_sn left quivering and perishing on a mail-sack after the vision had 
flashed by and disappeared, we might have doubted whether we had seen any 
actual horse and man at all, maybe. 
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